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"Old  Aim a Mater-r-r,  Hmmmm  dc-duu-u-u  classic  halls,  Frmmmm 
ta-xaa-a-a  ivied  walls,  Grmmmm  ba-laa  hopes  and  fears,  Brmmmm 
dee-dmm  after  years,  Alma  Mater  thee-e-e  . . 


(Courtesy  of  George  Lichty  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  and 
Knox  Alumnus). 

Editor's  Note:  With  commencement 
and  its  class  reunions  a reality,  the  car- 
toon at  left,  which  appeared  in  the 
comic  section  of  the  Sun-Times,  is 
strictly  apropos.  Any  resemblance  be- 
between  the  singers  pictured  and  Ober- 
lin  alumni  is,  we  are  sure  intentional. 
We  all  know  the  tunes,  but  those  lyrics 
are  certainly  elusive.  They've  been  re- 
captured (below)  for  your  benefit.  With 
a little  practice,  you’ll  be  able  to  gather 
'round  the  piano  and  sing  out  as  lustily 
as  the  freshmen  who  learned  them  last 
fall  under  duress.  Song  sheets  are 
available  to  alumni  clubs. 


Alma  Mater 


Words  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Shuart 


Music  by  Louis  U.  Rowland,  Cons.  ’07 


Sing  of  our  glorious  Alma  Mater,  Hear  now  our  vow,  O Alma  Mater! 

Tell  of  her  halls  of  learning  old,  Ever  for  thee  to  work,  to  win. 

Lift  high  her  gold  and  crimson  banner  Keep  on  our  shield  the  legend  golden 
Swell  loud  the  chorus  strong  and  bold.  "Learning  and  Labor,  Oberlin." 


(Chorus):  Oberlin,  dear  Alma  Mater, 

For  evermore  thy  praise  we'll  sing; 

Take  from  our  lips  our  heart's  glad  homage, 
Which  now  to  thee  in  song  we  bring. 


Oberlin  Offers  National 
Emergency  Scholarships 

Starting  with  the  fall  term,  Oberlin 
College  will  enroll  men  and  women 
students  under  sixteen  and  a half 
years  of  age  on  National  Emergency 
scholarships  provided  through  a grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  admit  to 
the  freshman  class  this  fall  25  able, 
young  students,  who  need  not  be  high 
school  graduates.  Another  25  students 
will  be  admitted  to  next  year's  fresh- 
man class. 

Those  who  maintain  satisfactory 
grades  will  have  their  scholarships  re- 
newed for  another  year. 

The  minimum  scholarship  will 
cover  tuition  and  fees  of  $550  and 
the  maximum  scholarship  will  pro- 
vide, in  addition,  for  maintenance  and 
incidental  expenses  up  to  $700,  or  a 
total  of  $1250. 

As  the  first  coeducational  college  in 
the  United  States,  Oberlin  is  offering 
the  scholarships  without  any  prede- 
termined ratio  between  young  men 
and  women. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  May,  1951.  Volume  47,  Number  5.  Published  monthly  except  in  February,  June,  September.  December.  Published 
by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College.  I tie.  Subscription  price:  $.1.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years.  Single  copies.  40  cents.  Entered  as  second 
class  matter,  October  1904,  at  the  post  office,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 
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"Gilding  the  Lily” 

. . . was  the  comment  of  many 
passersby,  as  they  stopped  to  watch 
Elsa  Barcker,  '52,  do  a quick, 
watercolor  of  Peters  Hall.  How- 
ever, Paul  B.  Arnold,  ’40,  Elsa’s 
instructor,  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  the  sun  made  Peters  look  very 
much  as  Elsa  has  pictured  it  on 
this  month’s  cover. 

Elsa  is  known  to  many  Oberlin 
alumnae  as  the  representative  of 
the  sophomore  class  who  ad- 
dressed the  Women’s  Banquet 
held  at  Commencement,  1950. 
(A  reprint  of  her  talk  appeared  in 
the  August,  1950  Alumni  Maga- 
zine.) 

On  campus,  Elsa  has  been  active 
in  the  Musical  Union,  NAACP, 
and  has  contributed  art  tvork  to 
the  Yeoman.  During  the  past  year, 
she  was  chairman  of  publicity  for 
the  CRD  drive. 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  pleased 
to  add  Elsa,  a fine  arts  major  and 
holder  of  one  of  the  Cleveland- 
Oberlin  Alumnae  Club  scholar- 
ships, to  its  list  of  "cover  arms” 


Four  New  Baker  Scholars  Are  Announced 


]_ [ OLDERS  OF  the  195 1-52  George 
F.  Baker  Scholarships  have  just 
been  announced  by  Robert  L.  Jack- 
son,  Director  of  Admissions  for  Ober- 
lin College.  William  I.  Albrecht,  Na- 
perville, Illinois,  Thomas  G.  Campbell, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  James  R.  Sanford,  Ver- 
milion, Ohio,  and  Daniel  R.  Stein, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  were  the  four  out- 
standing applicants  chosen  to  receive 
these  generous  scholarships. 

Oberlin  was  selected  as  one  of  nine 
colleges  and  universities  to  participate 
in  the  scholarship  program  sponsored 
by  the  George  F.  Baker  Trust  of  New 
York  City.  A grant  of  $50,000  was 


awarded  to  Oberlin  for  use  as  men’s 
scholarships  during  1950,  1951,  and 
1952.  The  scholarships  were  to  range 
from  a few  hundred  dollars  in  each  of 
the  Baker  Scholars’  four  years  to  full 
annual  expenses.  Value  of  the  scholar- 
ship is  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  the  successful  candidates. 

The  criteria  are  particularly  impor- 
tant in  choosing  the  scholarship 
holders:  promise  of  leadership  and  aca- 
demic promise.  Some  consideration  is 
also  given  to  the  applicant's  intended 
career,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  a few 
of  the  Baker  Scholars  will  eventually 
work  their  way  into  important  posi- 


tions of  responsibility  in  Government. 
However,  careers  of  men  are  difficult 
to  predict  and  no  restrictions  are  placed 
on  candidates  in  this  regard.  Renewal 
of  the  award  during  the  holder’s  under- 
graduate course  is  made  each  year,  un- 
less the  student  fails  to  demonstrate  the 
qualities  for  which  he  has  been  selected. 

All  four  of  the  new  Baker  Scholars 
have  been  active  in  high  school  extra- 
curricular activities  and  have  made  out- 
standing records  in  their  scholastic 
work.  Their  intended  vocations  include 
chemical  research  engineering,  law, 
work  in  nuclear  physics,  and  sociology. 


^be  New  Jlq/iic  ^liveable. 

By  Joseph  R.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Theory 


TVT E SEEM  TO  be  developing  a 
* ’ new  lyric  theatre  in  the  United 
States;  a lyric  theatre  of  taste  and  orig- 
inality, of  charm  and  wit,  of  dignity 
and  of  artistic  integrity.  If  we  regard 
the  Broadway  scene  at  the  moment, 
the  aspect  may  seem  somewhat  dis- 
couraging, but  a review  of  those  mu- 
sical shows  which  have  won  criticial 
and  public  favor  during  the  past 
twenty  years  demonstrates  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  musical  theatre  by  the 
public  and  a steadily  rising  artistic 
standard  in  the  material  and  means  of 
production. 

In  the  season  of  1934-35,  over  two 
hundred  plays  were  produced  on 
Broadway,  according  to  Billboard,  and 
of  these,  about  165  were  straight  plays 
and  the  balance  were  musical  produc- 
tions. Of  the  thirty-six  musicals  pro- 
duced, twelve  were  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operettas  presented  by  the 
D'Oyly  Carte  company  in  a repertory 
of  limited  engagements.  Of  the  suc- 
cessful musicals  that  year,  five  played 
100  or  more  performances:  Thumbs 
Up.  Revenge  With  Music,  Life  Begins 
at  8:40,  The  Great  Waltz , and  As 
Thousands  Cheer.  Only  one  of  these, 
The  Great  Waltz,  could  be  considered 
for  revival  today,  with  As  Thousands 
Cheer  a possible,  but  more  doubtful, 
second  choice. 

The  success  of  The  Great  Waltz 
was  largely  that  of  novelty.  Housed 
in  the  brand  new  Center  Theatre  at 
Radio  Citv,  it  was  designed  to  make 
full  use  of  the  remarkable  mechanical 
facilities  afforded  by  that  splendid 
stage.  In  the  finale,  the  orchestra  pit 
rose  up  to  the  stage  level  and  moved 
backward  across  a ballroom  scene  to 
join  forces  with  another  orchestra,  al- 
ready upstage,  while  both  played  a 
suoer-colossal  arrangement  of  The 
Blue  Danube.  This  glorious  spectacle 
of  whole  orchestras  riding  about  on 
well-oiled  casters  was  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  an  actor  in 
the  garb  of  the  younger  Strauss  wildly 
waving  a fiddle  bow  from  the  conduc- 
tor's podium  in  an  approximation  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  style 
of  the  show  was  that  of  operetta  in 
the  Viennese  tradition,  a tradition 
which  had  had  no  organic  vitality  as 
an  artistic  medium  since  the  years 
prior  to  the  first  World  War.  The 
appeal  of  The  Great  Waltz,  aside  from 
its  mechanical  marvels,  was  that  of 


nostalgia  and  nothing  more.  It  pre- 
sented on  the  stage  what  had  already 
come  to  be  class  B Hollywood  treat- 
ment of  apocryphal  biographical  ma- 
terial relative  to  the  career  of  Johann 
Strauss.  White  Horse  Inn,  which 
tried  to  duplicate  its  success  a season 
or  two  later,  failed.  The  Center 
Theatre,  which  had  been  envisioned  as 
a home  for  grand  opera,  became  the 
shelter  of  ice  shows.  An  annual  visit 
by  the  San  Carlo  troupe  was  sand- 
wiched into  those  weeks  when  the  ice 
show  was  being  renovated.  And  now 
the  Center,  a really  beautiful  theatre, 
has  declined  to  the  status  of  a tele- 
vision studio. 

The  other  musicals  of  the  1934-35 
season  were  typical  Broadway  shows. 
The  music  and  its  presentation  were  in 
the  dance-jazz  idiom.  The  singing  was 
that  of  the  diseuse;  the  orchestras 
were  too  loud,  depending  as  they  did 
on  brass,  saxophones,  and  percussion 
with  a minimum  of  strings  and  wood- 
winds. The  dancing  was  exhibition- 
istic  rather  than  balletic.  The  stories 
were  trivial  vehicles  for  the  sketches, 
songs,  and  production  numbers  which 
made  up  the  shows. 

Perhaps  I should  not  refer  to  these 
formulae  of  Broadway  musical  pro- 
duction in  a historical  sense,  and  yet, 
during  the  decade  of  the  40's,  they 
have  retreated  from  the  place  of  im- 
portance once  accorded  them.  Gentle- 
men Prefer  Blondes  treats  the  roaring 
20’s  with  a nostalgia  strangely  similar 
to  that  with  which  The  Great  Waltz 
treated  old  Vienna.  Guys  and  Dolls 
also  deals  with  Broadway  in  an  an- 
ecdotal manner  that  is  essentially  his- 
torical. Peep  Show  alone  amongst  the 
current  crop  of  Broadway  musicals 
maintains  the  big-brassy-girly  tradition 
of  this  raucous  school  of  lyric  theatre. 

As  the  1950-51  season  begins  to 
decline,  we  find  eight  thriving  and 
costly  musical  productions  running  on 
Broadway  against  a field  of  about  fif- 
teen straight  dramas  of  which  at  least 
two  or  three  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Rising  costs,  increased  taxation,  tele- 
vision. and  inflation  have  played  havoc 
with  the  fabulous  invalid,  but  the  in- 
terest in  musical  production  has  ob- 
viously increased  on  a paying  basis. 
Sixteen  years  ago  the  arts  were  flour- 
ishing on  a dole  in  the  midst  of  de- 
pression. With  the  encouragement  of 
subsidy  at  that  rime  one  might  have 
held  high  hopes  for  a socially-alive 


theatre,  a people’s  theatre,  a classical 
repertory  theatre,  a cooperative  and 
group  theatre,  all  of  which  seem  so  out 
of  practical  reach  today.  But  the  trend 
toward  lyric  theatre  seems  to  have 
grown  and  to  have  assumed  dynamic 
character. 

Off  Broadway,  too,  the  musical  stage 
has  received  encouragement  in  recent 
years.  The  number  of  summer  theatres 
has  certainly  doubled,  perhaps  tripled, 
since  19.34.  Until  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons,  the  fare  on  the  straw 
hat  circuit  has  consisted  chiefly  of 
such  items  as  involved  a minimum  of 
sets,  actors,  royalties,  and  preparation. 
Working  against  tremendous  odds,  the 
greatest  of  which  has  been  a lack  of 
capital  and  the  least  of  which  has  been 
public  apathy,  the  young  actors,  play- 
wrights, and  producers  of  America 
have  managed  to  create  out  of  whole 
cloth  what  is  now  an  established  fea- 
ture of  our  summer  resorts.  Musical 
repertory  has  proved  a boon  to  the 
summer  theatre.  Great  tents  have 
been  erected  in  widely-varying  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  accommodate 
the  eager  crowds  who  relish  musical 
theatre  al  fresco,  and  the  coming  sea- 
son promises  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  rural  musical  companies. 

At  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  last 
summer,  I was  interested  in  experi- 
menting with  a repertory  musical 
theatre  on  an  intimate  scale.  During 
a ten-week  season,  we  presented  five 
shows,  each  making  use  of  music  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  production. 
Playing  each  show  two  weeks,  we 
doubled  the  normal  preparation  time 
and  were  thus  able  to  offer  such  ex- 
traordinary summer  theatre  items  as 
Tobacco  Road,  Pelleas  and  Melisande , 
and  The  Beggar’s  Opera.  The  reaction 
to  this  program  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  this  summer  we  plan  to  expand 
our  activities  to  include  a music  work- 
shop wherein  voting  singing  actors 
and  musicians  will  gain  valuable  prac- 
tical experience  working  and  learning 
on  stage  with  professional  producing 
company  under  professional  direction. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  in 
this  stirring  of  interest  in  the  musical 
theatre,  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  a better  artistic  medium.  The 
sort  of  show  referred  to  above  as  be- 
ing typically  Broadway  achieved  its  ex- 
pressive height  in  Of  Thee  l Sing.  A 
few  years  later,  the  composer  of  that 
and  other  of  the  better  musical  hits  of 
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the  post  World  War  I years,  George 
Gershwin,  having  studied  composition 
with  the  express  purpose  of  improving 
himself  artistically,  wrote  the  star- 
tlingly novel  Porgy  and  Bess.  It  was 
the  first  Broadway  musical  to  be  de- 
fined as  an  opera  and  to  be  presented 
as  such  on  a lavish  scale.  Gershwin 
admitted  that  even  the  title  was  pat- 
terned after  grand  opera:  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Hansel  und  Gretel,  Porgy  and 
Bess.  This  musical  drama  had  its 
shortcomings:  it  was  pretentious  and 
overdrawn,  but  it  was  musical  drama 
in  a native  idiom,  and  it  had  many 
genuinely  moving  moments  and  that 
spirit  of  fantasy  which  alone  can  jus- 
tify the  use  of  music  on  the  dramatic 
stage  in  this  day  and  age.  It  also  had 
integrity  of  purpose.  It  took  the 
theatre-going  public  by  storm.  It  was 
sung,  not  grunted  abdominally;  it  was 
acted,  not  burlesqued  by  vaudeville 
comedians;  the  orchestra  was  of  oper- 
atic proportions,  not  a dance  band;  the 
dancing  was  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acters involved  and  to  the  theme  of 
the  story.  This  theme  itself  was  real 
drama  and  not  farce-comedy.  It  was 
the  first  notable  success  on  the  way  to 
an  artistic  indigenous  American  lyric 
theatre. 

The  contributions  of  Kurt  Weill, 
Marc  Blitzstein,  Richard  Rodgers,  and 
Frederic  Lowe  have  greatly  enriched 
the  popular  musical  stage.  Working 
within  the  restrictive  frame  of  the 
popular  idiom  of  show  music,  they 
have  succeeded  in  transcending  the 
merely  banal  by  using  artistic  media 
in  their  choices  of  stories,  singers, 
dancers,  orchestral  instrumentation, 
conductors,  and  arrangers.  Real  ballet, 
replete  with  invention  to  fit  individual 
productions,  featuring  the  greatest 
performers  and  choreographers,  has 


come  to  be  a commonplace  in  the 
American  theatre.  Choirs  of  fine 
singers  have  enabled  the  composer 
and  his  craftsman-assistant,  the  ar- 
ranger, to  devise  choral  effects  of 
grand  proportions.  The  tunes  of  these 
composers  have  been  distinguished  by 
a melodic  and  harmonic  invention 
which  has  lifted  them  from  the  honky- 
tonk  school  and  permitted  their  as- 
similation with  a higher  standard  of 
drama.  If,  occasionally,  their  style  de- 
scends to  bathos,  as  in  the  heavenly 
sequences  of  Carousel,  it  is  because  the 
medium  itself  has  not  yet  attained  pro- 
fundity. These  lapses  of  taste,  how- 
ever, are  compensated  by  keen  wit, 
satire,  and  chic  entertainment  values 
of  which  these  composers  are  masters. 
Their  metier  is  comedy-drama,  not 
tragedy.  The  Cradle  Will  Rock, 
Knickerbocker  Holiday,  Oklahoma, 
Brigadoon,  Lady  In  The  Dark,  Street 
Scene,  One  Touch  of  Venus,  and  Lost 
In  The  Stars  all  serve  to  strengthen 
our  argument  that  the  level  of  the 
American  musical  theatre  is  rising. 

Gian  Carlo  Menotti  is  doubtless  the 
most  notable  name  of  our  contempo- 
rary national  musical  and  dramatic 
scene.  His  music  makes  valid  use  of 
serious  contemporary  musical  idioms 
in  connection  with  equally  serious  dra- 
matic themes.  His  commercial  suc- 
cess, more  than  any  other,  points 
toward  the  coming  maturity  of  Ameri- 
can taste  in  musical  theatre.  His  en- 
couragement in  this  field  came  from 
two  very  important  sources:  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Ditson  Fund  of  Columbia  University. 
NBC  commissioned  him  to  write  The 
Old  Maid  And  The  Thief,  and  the 
Ditson  Fund  commissioned  The  Medi- 
um. Public  pressure  must  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  insure  the  continu- 


Mummers 

. . . is  the  campus 
group  which  pro- 
vides a "proving 
ground”  for  origi- 
nal musicals.  A 
couple  are  shown 
at  left  performing 
in  a mummers’ 
workshop 


ing  support  of  the  arts  in  some  con- 
sistent measure  by  the  vast  commercial 
empire  of  radio,  television,  and  record- 
ing companies,  concentrated  as  they 
are.  Particularly  at  this  time,  the  cul- 
tured people  of  the  country  must  not 
allow  any  relaxation  in  the  high  level 
of  achievement  which  radio  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  attaining  in  music 
and  music  drama.  If  radio  can  use  its 
facilities  to  introduce  a Menotti,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  means  can 
continue  to  fulfill  a valuable  function 
by  regularly  seeking  out  and  present- 
ing new  talents  and  new  works. 

The  Ditson  Fund  has  commissioned 
new  operas  annually  for  several  years. 
Administered  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, it  has  made  available  such  works 
as  Moore’s  The  Devil  and  Daniel 
W ebster,  Luening's  Evangeline,  Lock- 
wood’s The  Scarecrow,  ancf  others.  It 
is  a model  for  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  progressive  educational  in- 
stitutions in  furthering  drama  and 
music  in  America. 

On  many  campuses  the  past  two 
decades  have  seen  the  rise  of  organiza- 
tions designed  to  perform  operatic 
works  and  eager  not  so  much  to  review 
the  static  repertory  of  grand  opera, 
with  which  they  cannot  compete 
on  a professional  basis,  as  to  offer 
themselves  as  laboratories  for  novel- 
ties: neglected  older  works  and  new 
experimental  offerings.  My  own 
opera,  The  Mother,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Juilliard  Opera  School 
in  1942  as  the  result  of  winning  a 
competition  sponsored  by  Juilliard. 
Sharing  the  bill  was  Randall  Thomp- 
son’s charming  Solomon  and  Balkis. 
Here  at  Oberlin  the  Mummers  repre- 
sent that  spirit  of  energy  which  so 
fortunately  is  growing  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  land.  With  the  provision 
of  direction  and  equipment,  such 
groups  may  easily  become  the  foun- 
tainhead of  future  generations  of  com- 
posers and  dramatists  of  whom  we 
may  all  be  proud. 

The  new  lyric  theatre  has  not  yet 
burst  into  full  realization;  but  at  this 
time,  America  has  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  such  realization.  The  com- 
posers are  ready;  the  performers  are 
ready;  and  best  of  all  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise is  prevalent.  The  proof  of 
the  validity  of  this  artistic  expression 
has  been  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  public  at  large.  However,  there 
is  an  ominous  threat  just  now  to  the 
continuance  of  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  arts.  As  I pointed 
out  before,  some  facets  of  our  native 
art  theatre  which  seemed  especially  at- 
tractive and  promising  at  one  stage  of 
its  career  have  gone  by  the  board  with 
the  withdrawal  of  subsidies.  At  this 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Faculty  News 

By  Ella  C.  Parmenter,  ’15 


Robert  Rankin  Is  Appointed  New 
Chaplain  of  Claremont  Colleges 

Beginning  September  1,  W.  Robert 
(Bob)  Rankin  wiJl  become  Chaplain 
of  the  Associated  Colleges  at  Claremont, 
California.  The  colleges  included  are 
Pomona  College,  Scripps  College, 
Claremont  Men’s  College,  and  Clare- 
mont College.  Bob  will  also  be  asso- 
ciate professor  of  religion  in  Claremont 
College  and  advisor  to  the  Pomona 
Christian  Association. 

The  College  Church  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Colleges  was  established  in  1949. 
Sunday  services,  for  all  students  in  the 
four  Claremont  colleges,  are  planned 
and  presented  by  students,  faculty 
members,  and  the  chaplain. 

The  Rankins  plans  to  leave  Oberlin 
about  June  12  for  Chicago  where  Bob 
will  again  direct  and  teach  in  the  Lead- 
ership Training  School  sponsored  by 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Christian 
Council  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Bob  came  to  Oberlin  in  1946  as  sec- 
retary of  the  YMCA.  In  1948  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  religion  and  in 
1949  was  named  Director  of  Religious 
Activities.  He  has  carried  the  load  of 
all  three  posts  for  the  past  two  years. 
His  successor  as  secretary  of  the  YMCA 
has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

President  W.  E.  Stevenson  and 
four  faculty  members  went  from  Ober- 
lin to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
ninth  president  of  Toledo  University. 
President  Stevenson  represented  Ober- 
lin College.  Others  attending  from 
Oberlin  were  John  Lair,  English  de- 
partment, representing  Occidental  Col- 
lege; Professor  Emeritus  Mary  Emily 
Sinclair,  former  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathmatics,  representing  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America; 
E.  P.  Vance,  present  chairman  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  represen- 
ting Haverford  College;  and  Chester 
H.  Yeaton,  also  of  the  mathematics 
department,  representing  the  national 
society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

An  article  by  Paul  H.  Boase,  speech 
department,  was  published  in  the 
March,  1951,  issue  of  the  Central  States 
Speech  Journal.  The  title  was  "Cart- 
wright Meets  Lincoln."  Mr.  Boase  at- 
tended the  Central  States  Speech  con- 
vention in  Milwaukee  in  April  where 
he  read  a paper  on  "Methodist  Circuit 
Riders  in  Ohio." 

J.  Milton  Yinger,  professor  of 
sociology  and  anthropology,  gave  the 
presidential  address  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  Valley  Sociological  So- 


ciety held  at  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington, April  27  and  28.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  department  who  attended 
the  meetings  were  James  B.  McKee 
and  Richard  R.  Myers. 

Professor  Emeritus  W.  D.  Cairns, 
honorary  president  of  the  Mathemati- 
cal Association  of  America,  spoke  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  California 
Mathematics  Council  in  Pasadena  early 
in  April.  His  topic  was  "What  is  Good 
Mathematics  Teaching?” 

Dean  of  Women  Mary  Dolliver 
attended  a committee  meeting  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee  of  State 
Deans  in  Columbus  in  April.  She  has 
had  a number  of  speaking  enagements 
in  April  and  May,  the  YWCA  in  Ely- 
ria, the  Cleveland  Library  Club,  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  chapter  of  Lorain  and 
Huron  counties  in  Ohio,  and  a group 
in  Norwalk. 

Professor  Reuel  B.  Frost  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Lorain  County 
Child  Welfare  Board. 

Lucius  Garvin  has  been  awarded 
a Faculty  Study  Fellowship  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
and  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  next 
year  studying  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

Clarence  H.  Hamilton  has  been 
elected  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Association  to  serve  for 
two  years,  1951-53.  First  volume  in 


a library  of  readings  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  basic  writings  of  the 
world's  religions,  past  and  present,  to 
be  published  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Press, 
is  out  this  spring.  It  is  Buddhism:  A 
Religion  of  Infinite  Compassion , edi- 
ted, with  an  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossary,  by  Professor  Hamilton. 

William  F.  Hellmuth,  Jr.,  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
west Economics  Association  at  Mil- 
waukee in  April  and  appeared  on  the 
program  as  a discussant  on  the  topic  of 
Federal  finance  and  the  relationship 
between  State  and  Federal  financing. 

During  the  spring  recess  Professor 
Walter  M.  Horton  attended  two 
conferences:  The  American  Theologi- 
cal Society  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Faith  and  Order  commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
at  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

World  Publishing  Company,  on  May 
25,  brought  out  Thomas  S.  Kepler's 
book,  A Journey  with  the  Saints,  based 
on  the  Lenten  series  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  a number  of  daily  newspapers. 

Helen  L.  Merson  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Career  Conference  at 
the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School  on 
April  26.  Earlier  in  the  month  she 
participated  in  one  program  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation,  held  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  former 
head  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  for  women,  is  historian  and 
a member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  A.A.P.E. 


B U RTON  -on  - B ROADW  AY 

. . . took  top  honors  at  the  CRD  Carnival’s  stunt  competition.  Mickey 
Cochrane,  ’52;  Raul  Veazey,  ’51:  Jack  Scott.  ’51;  Laurence  Meltzer.  '51; 
John  Russell,  ’51 : Dick  Stillinger,  '51 ; and  Herb  Rinehart.  51  presented 
the  prize-winning  vaudeville  routine 
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Wittke  Is  Honored 

Dk.  Carl  F.  Wittke,  professor  of 
history  and  Dean  of  Oberlin  College 
for  eleven  years,  will  be  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  literature 
by  Marietta  College  at  its  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  June  4.  Since 
leaving  Oberlin  in  1948,  Dr.  Wittke  has 
been  professor  of  history  and  dean  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University  Grad- 
uate School. 

Joseph  R.  Reichard  attended  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  on  April  26  and  27. 

On  April  30  and  May  1 WOLFGANG 
Stechow  was  at  Albion  College  in 
Michigan.  He  gave  a lecture  recital  at 
a college  assembly  on  "The  Sons  of 
Bach"  and  talked  before  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts  on  "Rembrandt  and 
the  Bible." 

George  E.  Waln  was  one  of  the 
adjudicators  at  the  17th  annual  Music 
Festival,  April  6 and  7,  of  Virginia 
State  College. 


Murder  By  Mail.  Fenn  Afc- 

Grew  (Pseud.  /VI rs.  Caroline  K. 

Fenn , '28,  and  Julia  H.  McGrew, 

'43 1 . Rinehart  and  Company. 

1951.  S2.50. 

I 

A list  of  items  which  should  never 
be  found  in  a good  detective  story, 
happily  missing  in  Murder  by  Mail: 

A — No  saccarhine  love  story  clut- 
tering up  the  action,  muddling  the 
plot  and  playing  Hell  generally  with 
the  structure. 

B — No  perverts,  "queers,”  dope 
addicts. 

C — No  pseudo-Freudian  jargon;  no 
fooling  with  psychoanalysis  watered 
down. 

D — Deriving  from  C and  B — No 
moral  monsters  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  behavior.  Such  creatures 
have  no  place  in  a sound  detective  tale. 

E — No  fluttering  Billy  Burkish 
sleuths.  Our  two  females  as  reason- 
able as  can  be  expected  of  mortals. 

II 

A list  of  qualities  found  in  Murder 
by  Mail  that  belong  in  a good  detec- 
tive story: 

A A good  plot,  well  constructed 
with  no  loopholes. 

B — A straightforward  process  of 


Clyde  Holbrook  of  Denison  Is 
Religion  Department  Chairman 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Holbrook  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  professor  of  religion 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
religion.  He  comes  to  Oberlin  from 
Denison  University  where  he  has  been 
since  1949. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Park- 
hurst,  were  guests  of  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum at  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  on  May  15.  The  toast- 
master was  Grove  Patterson,  ’05, 
Honorary  Trustee  of  the  College. 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  college  librarian, 
appeared  on  the  program  of  the  sixth 
annual  Kent  State  University  Library 
Symposium  on  Friday,  May  18.  His 
topic  was  "Seventy-five  Years  of  Ohio 
Libraries  (1876-1951).”  The  occa- 
sion was  part  of  the  year-long  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  Jr.  lec- 
tured in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  recently  on 
"Art  in  the  Community." 


deduction  moving  from  the  crimes  to 
the  criminal. 

C — No  sympathy  created  for  mur- 
derer or  murderee.  ( I hate  feeling 
sorry  for  either.) 

D — Characterization  better  than 
usual  in  this  type  of  novel.  They  stand 
up. 

E — Atmosphere  excellent.  Anyone 
who  knows  a small  college  town  will 
appreciate  this. 

F — Soundly  written.  Decent  liter- 
ate style  something  to  thank  God  for, 
devoutly  kneeling. 

Conclusion 

A novel  of  more  than  usual  merit 
in  the  general  run  of  detective  mystery 
tales,  and,  considering  that  it  is  a first, 
I d say  a most  excellent  performance. 
— Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lampson,  ’20, 
Emeritus  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

The  Oxford  American  Psal- 
ter. Ray  F.  Brown,  ’24.  New 

York , Oxford  University  Press. 

1949.  $3.50. 

Whenever  two  or  three  (or  more) 
persons  are  gathered  together  for  a 
corporate  purpose,  whether  convivial 
or  devotional,  the  natural  man  impulse 
is  to  burst  into  song.  This  appears  to 
be  a fundamental  human  trait,  true  at 


Herbert  Miller  Dies 

Dr.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Oberlin  from 
1914  to  1924,  died  on  Sunday,  May  6, 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Profes- 
sor Miller  was  widely  known  for  his 
studies  of  the  postwar  problems  of 
small  nations.  He  received  the  Emblem 
of  the  White  Lion  from  President  Ed- 
uard Benes  of  Czechoslovakia  for  his 
work  on  preparing  the  Constitution  for 
that  country.  Just  last  year  he  received 
from  the  Korean  government  the  Tai- 
guk  Decoration  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  through  writing  and  teaching, 
in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Korea. 

A graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
with  a Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  Dr.  Miller 
taught  at  Fisk  University  and  Olivet 
College  before  coming  to  Oberlin,  and 
later  at  Ohio  State  University,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  at  Black  Mountain 
College  until  his  retirement  in  1947. 
He  lectured  also  at  Yenching  Univer- 
sity in  China. 


all  times  of  all  conditions  of  men,  sav- 
age and  civilized.  In  the  organization 
of  effort  which  communal  song  re- 
quires, the  individual  is  submerged  in 
the  group  to  a greater  extent;  he  feels 
himself  more  at  one  with  his  fellows, 
and  thus  is  able  to  give  a more  con- 
vincing utterance  to  the  collective 
emotion  which  the  ritual  embodies. 
Within  the  Christian  Church,  this  mu- 
sical expression  has  been  as  varied  in 
form  as  the  circumstances  which  called 
it  forth — simple,  elaborate  — to 
heighten  the  impact  of  prose  as  well 
as  of  verse. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  early 
Church  was  the  creation  and  elabora- 
tion of  such  a body  of  melodies  of 
well-nigh  infinite  variety  and  flexi- 
bility. Known  as  Gregorian  or  Plain- 
chant,  this  corpus  of  sacred  melody 
reached  a definitive  stage  in  the  8th 
or  9th  century  and  is  the  common  mu- 
sical heritage  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, the  authentic  voice  of  the  Church 
raised  in  song  of  praise  or  prayer. 

By  the  time  the  Reformation  came 
to  England  a considerable  flow  of 
water  had  passed  beneath  the  musical 
bridge;  among  other  things  men  had 
learned  to  sing  in  parts,  to  enjoy  the 
seductions  of  harmony.  Thus,  when 
the  musical  forms  of  the  new  liturgy 
were  fashioned,  although  based  on  the 
older  ones,  the  chant  appears  in  a har- 
monized version,  at  first  with  the  mel- 
ody in  the  tenor,  later,  by  the  18th 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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By  Howard  Robinson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  History 


' AST  YEAR  at  this  time  — March 
15th  — we  were  enjoying  a trip 
down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  and  Capetown  and 
numerous  stops  in  between.  This 
winter  — all  of  it  — has  been  spent  in 
London.  Some  impressions  of  life 
here  may  be  of  interest  to  Oberlinians; 
we  have  met  a number  of  Oberlin 
graduates  either  passing  through  Lon- 
don or  in  England  for  study  and  busi- 
ness. 

We  live  in  South  Kensington  — the 
west-central  part  of  London  — not  far 
from  the  Earls  Court  Station  of  the 
Underground.  It  is  on  the  Piccadilly 
Line,  which  is  very  convenient  for  my 
daily  trip  to  the  G.P.O.  Record  Room, 
not  far  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
London  Underground  is  an  extremely 
efficient  means  of  getting  around  — 


fast  moving  stairways  or  lifts  (eleva- 
tors) and  clear  directions  — even  dif- 
ferently colored  lights  at  junction 
points  show  which  connecting  tunnel 
to  follow.  Daily  users,  however,  learn 
the  short  cuts  and  disappear  through 
openings  marked  "No  Exit.” 

Just  before  nine,  when  I am  usually 
at  the  Earls  Court  Station,  the  crowd 
is  often  more  than  the  eight  or  ten 
coaches  can  conveniently  accommo- 
date. But  as  there  is  a train  a minute 
at  rush  hours  the  wait  is  not  long  and 
standing  room  is  available.  One  soon 
learns,  too,  where  the  press  is  lightest 
and  where,  on  emerging,  you  will  be 
nearest  your  exit.  The  train,  even  if 
crowded,  is  quiet,  for  Londoners  are 
not  talkative;  the  morning  paper  usu- 
ally occupies  attention,  if  there  is 
room  enough  to  spread  the  page.  It 


is  odd  to  see  men  who  look  as  though 
they  are  going  to  business  and  young 
people  of  college  age  busily  engaged, 
each  by  himself,  at  a cross-word  in  the 
Times  or  the  Telegraph  or  the  Express. 
Vacant  seats  are  usually  left  for  wom- 
en who  may  be  standing,  but  a seat  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  given  up  by  a man  to 
a woman  unless  she  obviously  needs  it 
on  account  of  age  or  accompanying 
children.  The  crowd  is  very  good 
matured  — a crush  of  standees  result- 
ing in  some  subdued  exclamations 
such  as  "I  beg  your  pardon"  or  I am 
sorry." 

How  does  a London  Underground 
crowd  compare  with  an  American 
one?  The  young  women  are  much 
more  attractively  dressed  than  they 
used  to  be  a decade  or  so  ago  — much 
like  American  young  women,  save  for 
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more  restraint  in  the  use  of  nail  polish 
and  in  artificial  efforts  at  making  face 
and  lips  more  outstanding.  The  men 
differ  chiefly  in  the  way  the  hair  is 
cut.  Many,  and  young  men  as  well, 
have  hair  cuts  much  less  frequently 
than  in  the  States,  and  when  they  do 
have  a hair  cut  the  head  is  not  shaved. 
(This  may  be,  in  the  case  of  young 
men,  because  they  wish  a protective 
cushion  for  the  head  in  playing  soccer, 
which  is  just  as  universal  here  as  base- 
ball in  the  United  States.)  The  men 
are  mostly  clean  shaven,  though  the 
moustache  is  more  common  here  than 
in  the  States.  The  monocle,  supposed 
by  American  cartoonists  to  be  the 
identification  of  English  snobbery,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I have 
seen  one  or  two  in  more  than  a year, 
and  they  were  decorating  Major 
Blimps  without  question.  The  City 
man  (corresponding  to  the  Wall  Street 
financier)  often  wears  black  striped 
trousers  and  a black  soft  felt,  though 
bowlers  (derbies  in  the  States)  seem 
to  have  become  the  fashion  again.  The 
City  man  usually  sports  an  umbrella; 
it  serves  the  place  of  the  now  gener- 
ally discarded  walking  stick  (cane). 
The  rim  of  the  felt  hat  here  is  nar- 
rower than  that  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  One  last  observation  — • I have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  very  tall  men  and  women 
— especially  young  women  — in  an 
Underground  crowd. 

The  weather  this  winter  has  been 
"shocking”  and  "unusual”  with  much 
more  rain  than  customary.  In  fact, 
the  weather  reports  say  that  as  much 
rain  has  already  fallen  this  year  as  usu- 
ally falls  during  the  first  six  months. 
I must  say  that  it  has  not  been  very 
noticeable  to  me,  but  I presume  that 
is  because  I am  a resident  of  Oberlin! 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
weather  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
changes  from  sunshine  to  a gentle 
drizzle  and  back  again  several  times 
in  a day.  The  usual  prophecy  of  the 
weather  man  at  the  8 a.  m.  broadcast 
is  occasional  rain  with  bright  pe- 
riods. It  can  be  cold  but  snow  is 
unusual,  though  I saw  it  four  or  five 
times  in  December  and  January  — but 
it  soon  becomes  slush.  It  is  discour- 
aging to  have  dull  weather  for  a week 
at  a time. 

By  the  beginning  of  March,  how- 
ever, the  warmth  was  already  bringing 
out  the  flowers.  There  are  crocuses 
in  bloom  in  the  front  "garden”  ( not 
"yard”)  and  forsythia  back  of  the 
house.  Londoners  love  flowers  and 
they  have  them  all  winter  long;  bar- 
rows  are  always  at  the  street  corners 
and  around  the  Underground  stations 
where  one  can  buy  freshly  cut  flowers 
throughout  the  dull  months.  Prim- 
roses and  daffodils  are  now  on  sale, 


though  the  daffodils  and  tulips  prob- 
ably came  from  sunny  Cornwall  or  the 
Scilly  Islands. 

I forgot  1 was  on  the  way  to  the 
City  by  Underground.  The  chief  mat- 
ter that  may  interest  my  readers  there 
are  the  impressions  gained  from  inti- 
mate day-by-day  relations  with  the 
men  in  the  Post  Office  Library  and 
Record  Room,  and  in  the  cafeteria  — 
the  St.  Martin’s  Refreshment  Club  - — - 
where  I have  been  welcomed.  I eat 
lunch  there  every  noon,  the  quarterly 
membership  fee  being  the  large  sum 
of  six  pence  (7c).  The  servings  are 
generous  and  always  include  some  sort 
of  meat,  such  as  sausages  and  mashed 
or  baked  rabbit — perfectly  delicious 
— or  fish,  or  tripe  and  onions,  or 
shepherd’s  pie;  occasionally  there  is 
real  meat  — lamb  or  beef,  but  pork  is 
not  available.  The  sweet  at  the  end 
is  usually  a choice  of  some  kind  of 
boiled  or  baked  pudding  or  a tart,  or 
rice  pudding.  They  even  serve  maca- 
roni as  a sweet  pudding  in  the  Re- 
freshment Club.  Ice  cream  is  always 
available,  and  it  is  good.  I regularly 
have  a cup  of  tea  to  finish  the  meal; 
it  costs  1 Vzd  — about  two  cents. 

At  the  long  tables  the  conversation 
usually  runs  to  cricket  in  Australia 
where  the  English  test  team  has  been 
having  a hard  time,  or  the  weekly 
football  league  games  at  home.  The 
Saturday  afternoon  soccer  league 
matches  are  attended  by  thousands. 
I have  seen  a number  of  games,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  pleasant  in  the 
winter.  At  one  game  I could  not  see 
the  ball,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
half,  but  there  were  60,000  there  do- 
ing their  best  to  make  it  out.  Soccer 
is  played  all  winter;  cricket  is  a sum- 
mer game,  and  corresponds  to  baseball. 
The  entrance  fee  to  a soccer  match  is 
Is  6d  (20c). 


There  is  little  talk  in  the  Club  about 
politics,  though  Webb,  the  minister  of 
Food,  comes  in  for  a good  deal  of 
"ribbing.”  The  danger  of  war  or  of 
invasion  is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  The 
attitude  seems  to  be,  "if  it  comes,  it 
comes,”  but  there  is  little  feeling  that 
it  is  imminent. 

It  is  puzzling  at  times  to  follow  the 
conversation,  because  the  English  talk 
more  quietly  and  with  less  startling 
emphasis  than  often  appears  in  Amer- 
ican speech.  Then,  too,  the  less  edu- 
cated in  London  — cockneys  — make 
their  long  ’’a”  into  long  "i’s”  — the 
"dily  mile,”  for  example.  The  word 
used  here  familiarly  for  a good  fellow 
is  not  "guy”  but  "bloke”  — "He  is  a 
regular  bloke.”  A "Guy”  in  England 
is  a stuffed  figure  representing  Guy 
Fawkes  and  usually  burned  on  Gun- 
powder Plot  Day  (November  6).  I 
must  say  I enjoy  the  absence  of  "O  K" 
and  "Oh  Yeah.”  The  farewells  most 
common  are  "Cheerio”  or  the  more 
familiar  "By  By."  If  you  are  asked  to 
call  up  some  one  on  the  phone,  it  is 
"Give  me  a tinkle.” 

To  return  to  the  Refreshment  Club 
— the  attractive  young  lady  behind 
the  counter  who  serves  the.  plates 
rather  startled  me  at  first  by  such 
remarks  as  "Is  that  all  you  want,  love?” 
or  "This  is  yours,  love.”  But  I soon 
found  she  was  "loving”  all  the  rest  as 
well  and  without  discrimination.  In 
general,  the  English  are  much  more 
soft  spoken  than  Americans;  a police- 
man, if  you  ask  him  for  information, 
smiles  and  gives  you  a full  and  polite 
answer  in  a soft  voice.  And  he  has  a 
hard  job  when  on  point  duty  ( direct- 
ing traffic),  for  the  English  will  drive 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street  ( ! ) and 
they  drive  just  as  fast  as  the  people 
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Under  the  Elms 

By  Ella  C.  Parmenter,  ’15 


Swifts  Give  Collection  of 
American  Glass  To  Museum 

A collection  of  American  Pattern 
Glass  Goblets  of  the  19th  Century  has 
been  given  to  the  Allen  Art  Museum 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Bruce  Swift  of 
Buffalo.  Dr.  Swift  was  a special  stu- 
dent in  the  college  at  different  times  be- 
tween 1907-1911,  and  Mrs.  Swift,  the 
former  Martha  Storrs,  was  graduated 
in  1900.  Both  have  had  a warm  and 
continuing  interest  in  the  College. 

When  the  Swifts  began  to  collect 
the  goblets  in  1943,  they  were  merely 
in  search  of  colored  glass  to  put  in  a 
picture  window.  As  they  discovered 
the  variety  and  charm  of  the  items, 
they  decided  to  collect  in  this  field, 
restricting  their  search  to  goblets  of 
American  manufacture.  Even  within 
these  limits,  the  size  of  the  collection 
is  immense  and  the  patterns  and  colors 
are  widely  varied.  From  the  first,  the 
Swifts  had  their  alma  mater  in  mind 
for  the  gift  they  have  now  made. 

There  are  nearly  1,500  goblets  in 
the  collection,  ranging  in  date  from 
1830  to  1900.  They  offer  an  index  of 
glass  design  of  that  prolific  period 
and  also  reveal  a good  deal  about  the 
changes  in  taste  over  the  seventy  years. 

There  are  over  ninety  different 
examples  of  Sandwich  glass,  including 
the  rare  star  pattern.  Other  rare  items 
are  diamond  thumb  print,  morning 
glory,  Mephistopheles,  three  face, 
frosted  lion,  jumbo,  baby  face,  and  me- 
morial. There  are  charming  goblets 
with  flowers,  birds  and  animals,  and 
amusing  ones  including  the  frog  and 
the  owl  in  their  natural  habitat. 

Through  the  generous  forethought 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swift,  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  installation  of  this  col- 
lection in  the  Print  Room.  An  opening 
and  first  viewing  for  alumni  and 
friends  of  Oberlin  is  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, June  8,  at  four  o’clock. 

The  Swift  Collection  will  be  a fea- 
ture of  the  annual  commencement  exhi- 
bition. So,  too,  will  be  the  group  of 
some  of  the  rarest  items  in  the  Ains- 
worth Collection  of  Japanese  Prints. 
In  the  Helen  Ward  Memorial  Room 
will  be  shown  the  costumes  from  Pales- 
tine which  were  the  gift  of  Harriet- 
Louise  H.  Patterson.  The  Studio  Build- 
ing, as  in  the  past,  will  exhibit  work  by 
students  in  the  department  of  fine 
arts  — watercolor  painting,  sculpture, 
drawings,  prints,  architectural  design, 
lettering,  textile  design,  and  jewelry. 


Jewish  Congregation  Has  Seder 

Celebrating  the  second  night  of 
Passover,  the  Oberlin  Jewish  Congre- 
gation held  a Seder  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Oberlin  College.  The 
dinner,  held  at  the  Pyle  Inn  Co-op,  was 
organized  primarily  by  Benson  Scheff, 
'51,  president  of  the  Oberlin  Jewish 
Congregation,  and  Betty-Jane  Weiss, 
'53,  secretary. 

Rabbi  Carl  Miller  of  Elyria  offi- 
ciated in  the  Jewish  festival  commemo- 
rating the  exodus  from  Egypt.  He  led 
the  group  of  Jewish  students  and  their 
friends  in  a reading  of  the  Haggadah, 
the  narrative  of  the  Passover,  tradi- 
tionally read  at  the  Seder.  The  Hagga- 
dah explains  the  meaning  of  the  rites 
and  symbols  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover. 

Sheldon  Satin,  ’54,  sang  the  Kiddush, 
the  sanctification  of  the  festival,  to  be- 
gin the  meal.  Later  the  group  sang 
traditional  Jewish  folk  songs,  led  by 
Marion  Livingston,  ’51. 

The  Seder  is  a Jewish  religious  fes- 
tival marked  by  a variety  of  tone,  from 
rejoicing  and  singing  such  delightful 
songs  as  "Had  Gadyo”  to  Rabbinical 
homily  and  dignified  narrative  of  the 
tradition  and  history  of  the  celebration. 

Class  of  1915  Debate  Is  Held 

Two  seniors,  Rudolph  Arn,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Charles  Hoffmann,  Knox- 
ville, and  a sophomore,  John  Manwell, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  made  up  the  team 
which  won  the  Class  of  1915  Prize  De- 
bate on  May  10.  They  defended  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  topic,  "Re- 
solved, that  Communism  is  a greater 
threat  to  world  peace  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe,”  and  argued  that  while  in 
Europe  there  has  been  a cold  war,  in 
Asia  there  is  a "hot”  war.  They  main- 
tained that  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  withstand  Russian  propaganda  and 
military  force  than  Asia,  since  the 
people  of  Asia  have  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial reforms  which  the  Communists 
promise. 

Arn  and  Hoffmann  have  been  cho- 
sen for  membership  in  Delta  Sigma 
Rho,  the  honorary  Forensic  Union  fra- 
ternity. Others  chosen  for  member- 
ship are  Mary  Ruth  Sandvold,  '52,  of 
Mishawaka,  Indiana,  who  will  be 
president  of  Forensic  Union  next  year, 
Bob  Emery,  ’51,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
and  Bill  Vobach,  '51,  Watervliet, 
Michigan. 


Carey  McWilliams  Keynotes 
Final  Forum  On  Civil  Liberties 

Carey  McWilliams,  associate  editor 
of  The  Nation,  gave  afternoon  and 
evening  talks  on  "Civil  Liberties,"  on 
May  14,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Forum  Board.  In  his  addresses,  Mr. 
McWilliams  distinguished  between 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties- — the 
former  includes  such  state  enactments 
as  unrestricted  access  to  transportation 
facilities;  the  latter  implies  the  more 
fundamental  freedoms  of  speech,  wor- 
ship, and  press.  The  two  may  not 
safely  be  separated. 

The  McCarran  Act,  declared  Mr. 
McWilliams,  infringes  upon  both  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  "It  leads  to 
a framework  of  paranoid  loyalty  ques- 
tioning in  which  everyone  is  suspect 
without  appeal. 

"The  loyalty  oath  program  has 
caught  no  Communist,  has  stopped  no 
espionage.  It  has  initiated  a fear  which 
regiments  45  million  people  in  the 
most  insidious  type  of  thought  con- 
trol," the  speaker  said.  He  warned  the 
group  that  Americans  must  unite  to 
stop  the  tide  of  fear  which  is  paralyzing 
their  minds. 

In  discussing  witch  hunts  at  the  eve- 
ning session,  Mr.  McWilliams  pointed 
out  that  the  public  often  brands  as  sub- 
versive any  persons  who  dispute  offi- 
cial doctrines  or  the  worth  of  loyalty 
boards.  Mass  hysteria,  he  said,  makes 
it  possible  to  prosecute  criticism  of  of- 
ficial doctrine  and  encourages  a trend 
toward  blind  conformity,  all  of  which  is 
highly  dangerous  to  a democracy. 
America  must  have  no  "doctrinaire  or- 
thodoxies." Nonconformity  is  not 
heresy  and  the  basis  of  human  freedom 
lies  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
challenge  such  witch  hunters,  declared 
Mr.  McWilliams  in  concluding. 

Day  Addresses  New  Branch 
Of  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  May 

A branch  of  the  Cleveland  chapter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  been  organized  in  Oberlin.  On  the 
executive  committee  are  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community,  two  fac- 
ulty members,  Kenneth  Roose  and 
James  McKee,  and  three  students, 
Stephen  Gendzier,  '52,  New  York  City; 
Irene  Labourdette,  '52,  Lincoln  Park, 
New  Jersey,  and  Joan  Pankratz,  53, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jack  Day,  legal  adviser  of  the 
Cleveland  body,  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  organization  meeting.  He  dis- 
cussed the  anti-communist  hysteria  in 
its  various  manifestations  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  more  interest  in  and  action 
in  behalf  of  civil  liberties  are  needed 
today. 
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Oberlin-in-China  Awards  Three 
Teaching  Fellowships  for  India 

At  the  annual  Oberlin-in-China 
Assembly  on  May  23  three  college 
seniors,  Richard  Dudley  of  Auburn- 
dale,  Massachusetts,  Joann  Finley  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Joseph  Elder  of 
Tehran,  Iran,  were  awarded  this  year's 
Oberlin-in-China  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  first  stu- 
dent representative  was  appointed  in 
1918,  the  representatives  will  not  go  to 
Oberlin's  Ming  Hsien  Schools  in  China. 
Since  this  field  is  closed,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  Oberlin-in-China  Me- 
morial Association  has  decided  to  send 
the  1951  representatives  to  India  where 
they  will  probably  teach  at  Madura  in 
South  India. 

The  representatives  are  selected  each 
year  by  the  Student  China  Committee 
from  a number  of  senior  applicants  and 
recommended  to  the  Association's 
Board  of  Trustees  for  appointment. 
Selection  is  based  on  intellectual  equip- 
ment, personality,  leadership,  and  reli- 
gious and  moral  character.  These  1951 
representatives  have  been  preceded  by 
forty  such  representatives.  Five  others 
have  been  unable  to  fulfill  their  ap- 
pointments. 

Oberlin  students  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  representatives 
through  the  Student  Activity  Fee. 


Joe  Elder,  '51 

. . . and  the  other  two  newly- 
chosen  representatives  pictured 
on  this  page  will  be  stationed  in 
India.  Joe  has  been  president  of 
the  YMCA  and  an  active  member 
of  many  campus  organizations , 
including  the  Student  Council. 
He  and 


CRD  Falls  Short  of  1951  Goal; 
Plans  Reorganization  for  1952 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
solidated Relief  Drive,  which  was  $3,- 
650  short  of  its  goal  of  §10,000  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  were  listed  in  a 
letter  in  the  Review  as  "partly  indis- 
cernible, in  part  a failure  of  the  com- 
mittee itself,  and  in  part  the  structural 
situation.”  This  year  the  CRD  made 
$1,088  less  on  its  special  events  — 
Variety  Show,  Stageroo,  and  Carnival 
— than  last  year  and  lost  money  on 
two  outside  events  it  sponsored  — the 
Woody  Herman  concert  and  the  Visi- 
tors from  Vienna. 

The  structural  weakness  is  being  cor- 
rected by  reorganization.  A steering 
committee  has  been  elected  which  ap- 
pointed the  chairman  and  will  make 
the  policy  decisions  of  next  year’s  fund- 
raising events  for  the  Drive. 

A1  Jeandheur,  '52,  of  Great  Neck, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man by  the  CRD  Steering  Committee 
for  next  year.  The  new  charter  of  the 
CRD  gives  that  body  sole  authority  to 
solicit  and  allocate  funds  for  charitable 
organizations  on  campus,  or  to  grant 
this  power  to  another  organization.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  such  as  the  Wheat- 
to-India  caravan,  for  which  funds  had 
to  be  raised  in  order  to  send  Oberlin's 
representatives  to  Washington,  the  Stu- 
dent Council  assumes  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  solicitation. 

The  charter  provides,  too,  for  a stu- 
dent vote  to  set  the  CRD  goal  each 
year,  as  well  as  for  a student  election  of 
committee  members. 


Jo  Finley,  '51 

. . . will  be  married,  before  sailing 
for  India.  Jo  has  held  positions 
in  the  WSGL,  teas  manager  of 
Y ale-Princeton,  and  student  chair- 
man of  the  religious  chapel  com- 
mittee 


Harshbarger  Announces  Key 
Personnel  for  Mock  Convention 

Top  positions  for  the  1952  Mock 
Convention  have  been  filled.  Chairman 
Fritz  Harshbarger,  '52,  of  North  Lib- 
erty, Iowa,  appointed  Ben  Belknap,  '52, 
secretary,  Jack  Noble,  ’52,  treasurer, 
Steve  Gendzier,  ’52,  symposium  chair- 
man, and  Tony  Armer,  '52,  director  of 
public  relations. 

The  four  have  been  active  this  year 
in  many  campus  organizations.  Tony 
Armer,  from  Croton  Falls,  New  York, 
was  Hi-O-Hi  editor  and  publicity  di- 
rector for  KOCN.  Ben  Belknap,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a former  Stu- 
dent Council  treasurer  and  co-chairman 
of  the  Men's  Career  Conference  in 
1949,  was  a junior  counselor  this  year. 

Steve  Gendzier,  New  York  City,  has 
been  a member  of  the  Forum  Board 
this  year  and  was  on  the  Hi-O-Hi  staff. 
He  is  also  a charter  member  of  the 
new  Oberlin  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  committee.  Jack  Noble,  Wes- 
tern Springs,  Illinois,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Student  Council  but  will  resign  that 
position  in  the  fall  in  order  to  assume 
his  Mock  Convention  duties. 

Other  key  positions  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  1952  Convention 
staff  will  be  announced  by  Chairman 
Harshbarger  before  Commencement  in 
order  that  preliminary  plans  may  be 
made  this  summer. 


Dick  Dudley,  ’51 
. . . will  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  school  in  many  areas  also,  for 
he  served  as  captain  of  the  soccer 
team  and  a member  of  the  varsity 
team,  as  treasurer  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  many  phases  of  the 
YMCA  and  as  a member  of  many 
other  groups 
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Wheat-for-lndia  Lobby  Wins 
Support  of  Student  Council 

Five  Oberlin  students  joined  stu- 
dents from  nine  other  midwestern  col- 
leges in  a Wheat-for-lndia  lobby  in 
Washington.  On  May  7 they  presented 
a token  offering  of  wheat  at  the  Indian 
Embassy  and  received  Mme.  Pandit’s 
assurance  that  "Each  grain  of  wheat 
will  find  fertile  soil  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Indian  people.” 

The  trip  was  authorized  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council  and  financed  by  dining 
hall  collections. 

The  idea  of  the  student  caravan  was 
suggested  by  Stringfellow  Barr,  author 
of  Let’s  Join  the  Human  Race,  when 
he  spoke  at  Macalester  College,  Min- 
nesota. It  was  then  pushed  by  Senator 
Humphrey  of  that  state  and  telegrams 
were  sent  asking  support  of  the  cara- 
van from  other  colleges  in  the  area. 

Educational  Policy  Committee 
Completes  First  Year  of  Work 

Reporting  at  the  end  of  its  first  year 
of  work,  the  Faculty-Student  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee  suggests  that 
one  of  its  more  important  functions 
has  been  the  discussion  of  curricular 
problems  with  students  and  faculty  in 
joint  sessions.  This  has  advanced 
mutual  understanding  of  attitudes  and 
needs  in  this  field  and  has  given  stu- 
dents representation  in  official  discus- 
sions of  educational  policy  at  Oberlin. 

The  joint  committee  of  faculty  and 
students  met  every  two  or  three  weeks 
throughout  the  year.  The  students  met 
separately  in  alternate  weeks  and 
opened  their  meetings  to  all  interested 
students.  At  these  meetings  they  dis- 
cussed such  questions  as  the  curriculum 
changes  proposed  by  the  Student  Con- 
gress, the  course  critiques,  and  the  gen- 
eral requirements  at  Oberlin  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  colleges.  The 
student  group  was  influential  also  in 
getting  the  Oberlin  School  of  Com- 
merce to  set  up  a college-approved 
course  in  shorthand  for  college  stu- 
dents. 


Modern  Dance 
. . . programs  have 
become  increas- 
ingly popular  at 
Oberlin.  Lenore 
Davidoff,  ’53,  and 
Doris  Tracy,  ’52, 
were  two  of  the 
dancers  in  a recent 
program  by  the 
club 


Hall  Praises  Musical  Union's 
Performance  of  Bach  "Passion" 

Praising  the  Musical  Union’s  pro- 
duction of  Bach's  The  Passion  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  Professor  James  H. 
Hall,  '14,  in  his  critique,  took  special 
note  of  the  work  of  the  soloists  and  of 
the  chorus  at  different  points  in  the 
great  work.  In  conclusion  he  wrote: 

"That  the  Passion  revealed  so  many 
glorious  moments,  moving  forward 
with  such  fervor  and  devotion,  was  es- 
sentially due,  as  all  participants  and 
listeners  were  well  aware,  to  the  con- 
ductor, Maurice  Kessler.” 

More  than  200  of  the  278  singers  in 
the  chorus  were  college  students.  About 
25  were  conservatory  students.  The  rest 
were  faculty  and  townspeople. 

Hall  Takes  Spring  Stroll 

From  the  pedestal  at  the  entrance  to 
Severance  Chemistry  Building  to  the 
dusty  recesses  of  the  storage  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Men's  Building 
and  back  again,  the  aluminum  statue 
of  Charles  Martin  Hall  made  one  of  its 
occasional  spring  pilgrimages  a few 
weeks  ago.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
department,  the  local  constabulary,  the 
Review,  and  students  in  general  ex- 
perienced some  concern,  some  exercise 
and  some  spring  fun  out  of  the  prank. 
The  faculty  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment regarded  the  incident  calmly  as 
the  revival  of  an  oft-repeated  prank. 


Dual  Lead  for  Final  0.  D.  A. 
Production  of  King  Richard  II 

Shakespeare's  King  Richard  II 
wound  up  the  O.D.A.’s  productions  for 
the  year,  running  May  16-19,  and  offer- 
ing two  matinees  as  well  as  four  eve- 
ning performances.  Harry  Ritchie, 
52,  and  Rommy  Linney,  '53,  alternated 
in  the  role  of  Richard. 

Highlights  of  the  production  were 
the  incidental  music  composed  by  Sal- 
vatore Martirano,  Conservatory  senior 
from  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  the 
simple,  largely  symbolic  sets  designed 
by  Bob  Baldwin,  junior  from  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  giving  greater  impor- 
tance than  usual  to  the  use  of  lights  and 
curtains,  and  finally,  the  elaborate 
court  costumes. 

For  its  commencement  production 
the  O.D.A.  will  return  to  The  Mad- 
woman of  Chaillot,  with  Sue  Carroll, 
'51,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  in  the  title  role. 

New  Plan  Expedites  Registration 

A new  plan,  to  promote  orderly 
registration  and  save  time,  was  used 
this  spring.  Random  numbers  were 
assigned  to  students  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  enter  War- 
ner Gymnasium  to  obtain  course  signa- 
tures. In  recent  years  there  have  been 
long  waiting  lines. 

The  new  system  did  not  alter  the 
preferential  order  under  which  next- 
year’s  seniors  had  first  chance  at  signa- 
tures. 

Cards  bearing  registration  numbers 
for  incoming  seniors  and  sophomores 
were  sent  to  the  respective  advisers. 
The  snidents  then  went  to  them  for 
their  registration  material  and  con- 
ferred with  them  in  advance  of  the  date 
for  getting  signanires  for  starred 
courses.  Incoming  juniors,  too,  got 
their  registration  material  early  and, 
before  registration,  consulted  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
planned  to  do  their  major  work. 

The  new  system  is  said  to  have 
worked  well  and  to  have  eliminated 
some  of  the  discomforts  of  registration 
day  for  both  faculty  and  snidents. 


Another  Scene 
. . , front  the  mod- 
ern dance  pro- 
gram shows  Alice 
B.  O'Connor,  '50 
Marian  S h o 1 1 s. 
'54:  Sue  Claris 

'5  5:  and  Julia  Von 
Szeliski,  ’51 
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Spotlight  on 

The  Campus  Commentator 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 
by  Anne  M.  Heitkamp,  '51 


Applause  rang  through  Finney 
Chapel  once  again  as  Honors  Day  pro- 
claimed the  academic  achievements  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappas  and  honor  stu- 
dents who  continue  to  uphold  the 
Oberlin  tradition  of  superior  intellec- 
tual standards  and  accomplishments. 
Underclassmen  who  would  continue 
their  academic  pursuits  were  exalted  by 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  them,  while 
those  graduating  were  conscious  of 
their  double  role  — catching  their 
breath  quickly  on  the  pinnacle  of  their 
Oberlin  success  before  starting  from 
the  bottom  in  pursuit  of  position,  ac- 
complishment, and  contribution  in  the 
wider  community  of  which  they  would 
soon  be  neophytes.  But  beyond  the 
brief  recognition  of  excelling  students, 
before  passing  on  quickly  to  the  next 
phase  of  our  hurried  lives,  there  was  a 
deeper  significance  to  the  honoring  of 
the  intellectual  achievement,  to  which 
an  educational  institution  is  dedicated; 
there  was  a chance  for  re-evaluating  the 
dedicated  purpose  of  Oberlin  to  its  stu- 
dents and  to  its  educational  aims. 

Review  Responsibilities 

In  his  message  in  Chapel,  Dean 
Christian  Gauss,  delivering  his  Honors 
Day  address,  stated  that  college  youth 
have  always  been  a privileged  class 
and  as  such  have  a responsibility  to 
society  as  a whole.  But  today,  he  em- 
phasized, more  than  ever,  in  a time  of 
world  revolution,  the  privileged  classes 
are  called  upon  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities lest  they  be  thrown  out 
of  their  privileged  positions  by  those 
who  are  being  oppressed.  This  is  a 
powerful  message,  for  its  meaning  lies 
deep  in  the  heritage  of  Oberlin  and  its 
living  significance  bears  reappraisal  as 
we  face  a world  in  a critical  period  of 
revolution,  in  a deepening  search  for 
equality  in  all  areas,  when  the  wealthy 
and  the  intellectuals  are  being  deposed 
by  those  who  crave  an  equal  share  in 
property  and  in  the  privileges  of  de- 
veloping their  capacities,  be  they  in- 
tellectual or  otherwise. 

In  a country  whose  international  po- 
sition is  suspect  on  many  fronts,  whose 
economic  situation  and  high  emplov- 
ment  thrive  because  of  its  production 
for  war,  whose  prices  are  already  in- 
flated and  are  threatened  by  greater 
increases,  and  whose  democratic  tradi- 
tions are  being  threatened  by  the  very 
people  who  hysterically  mock  protec- 
tion of  them,  the  college  students  must 


make  a contribution  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility by  using  their  education 
for  the  greater  good  of  more,  rather 
than  the  further  development  of  their 
vested  interests  for  personal  gain.  And 
in  this  changing  world  of  revolution- 
aries and  intellectuals,  Oberlin  must 
take  its  position;  it  must  accept  its 
responsibility  and  work  productively 
to  meet  the  changing  situation  with 
positive  action. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  qualities  most 
valued  at  Oberlin  is  its  natural  at- 
mosphere; its  diversity  of  opinion,  the 
freedom  in  which  one  may  express  a 
point  of  view  with  frank  and  sincere 
conviction,  knowing  that  it  will  be  re- 
spected with  intellectual  honesty  and 
democratic  understanding.  And  this 
has  in  large  part  been  due  to  the  tradi- 
tional acceptance  at  Oberlin  of  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  di- 
vergent cultural  backgrounds,  and  from 
homes  of  widely  differing  socio-eco- 
nomic position.  Students  have  been 
encouraged  to  come  to  Oberlin  because 
they  have  a particular  contribution  to 
make  or  something  unique  to  gain  from 
Oberlin's  composite  and  unique  selec- 
tion of  broad  and  challenging  academic 
and  community  interests.  But  the 
possibilities  of  this  education  are  facing 
greater  and  greater  curtailment  as  the 
cost  of  a college  education,  specifically 
an  Oberlin  College  education,  rises  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  lower  income 
groups,  who  have  always  been  en- 
couraged to  attend  Oberlin  through 
scholarships,  student  aid,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  working  their  way  through 
four  years  of  college. 

Cooperate  to  Evaluate... 

The  gripes  about  food,  the  com- 
plaints from  the  student  body  about 
mismanagement  and  waste,  and  the 
sporadic  excitement  over  the  inequality 
of  board  job  distributions  in  some 
dorms,  are  not  new  issues  at  Oberlin; 
they  were  hot  issues  at  the  Student  Con- 
gress two  years  ago  and  they  have  been 
echoed  since.  But  this  year  there  is 
more  than  dissatisfaction  over  meals 
and  food,  which  is  chronic,  and  there 
is  greater  significance  in  the  recurrence 
of  the  issue  this  year  than  in  the  past 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 
college’s  unusually  difficult  task  of 
balancing  the  books,  the  possibility  of 
a further  rise  in  board  costs  seemed 
greater  than  ever  when  the  need,  from 


the  student  point  of  view,  to  keep  costs 
down  for  a college  education  is  more 
crucial  than  ever.  Therefore,  the  issue 
this  year  is  broader  than  a few  unsatis- 
fied appetites,  as  continuing  to  make  an 
education  possible  for  a wider  selection 
of  intellectually  capable  applicants  be- 
comes a greater  reality.  And  secondly, 
this  issue  is  important  at  this  point  in 
Oberlin  history  because  it  is  furthering 
the  development  of  mutual  participa- 
tion in  college  problems  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  student  body. 
They  have  been  working  jointly  in 
finding  some  way  to  alleviate  the  strain, 
cut  expenses  and  needless  costs,  and 
thus  prevent  the  possible  increase  in 
the  board  bill  which  threatened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Experts  Investigate  . . . 

Since  September  the  college  has  had 
in  its  employ  a group  of  efficiency  ex- 
perts who  have  been  making  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  Oberlin’s  ad- 
ministrative set  up,  in  terms  of  dining 
hall  efficiency,  food  handling  and  job 
needs  and  distribution  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  change  necessary 
for  achieving  the  greatest  efficiency  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Because  of  the  exten- 
sive nature  of  their  study,  their  report 
and  recommendations  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  released.  With  the  increasing 
need  for  more  income,  however,  a 
twenty  dollar  board  increase  appeared 
inevitable  and  the  administration  re- 
quested that  the  Student  Council  ap- 
point a committee  of  students  to  work 
with  the  administration  and  investi- 
gate the  facts  in  the  situation  and,  upon 
their  findings,  reach  some  solution  by 
which  costs  could  be  cut  and  an  equita- 
ble system  worked  out  where  the  stu- 
dent body  at  large  might  share  in  the 
benefit  of  reduced  costs,  yet  leave  the 
benefits  of  board  jobs  and  student  aid 
available  for  those  who  are  in  especially 
acute  financial  need. 

Two  student  committees  have  been 
working  on  this  problem  since  the 
second  semester  began,  both  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Student  Council,  and 
though  each  is  working  with  a some- 
what different  approach,  their  aims  are 
synonymous.  The  aims:  to  maintain 
the  standards,  academically,  of  Oberlin 
College,  making  no  sacrifices  in  the 
calibre  of  the  educaton  offered  nor  in 
the  calibre  of  the  students  accepted  to 
benefit  from  this  education;  to  provide 
this  education  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
still  allowing  the  college  to  function 
fully;  to  make  sure  that  Oberlin’s  edu- 
cation is  not  restricted  to  those  students 
alone  who  are  financially  in  a position 
to  come,  but  that  students  from  all 
economic  backgrounds  be  enabled  to 
attend  Oberlin  through  special  efforts 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Jloyalty  Oath  jpsi  a l/Ua^ik  al  Alt 


' | 'HE  DANGERS  which  reside  in  the 
judgment  of  a complex  situation 
by  one  simple  criterion  have  not  been 
clearly  set  forth,  despite  international 
developments  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  which  urge  that  we  recognize 
and  describe  these  dangers  as  soon  as 
we  can.  Tire  concept  of  a "loyalty 
oath”  by  which  one  tests,  without  much 
reflective  contemplation  and  from  one 
point  of  view  only,  something  posses- 
sing many  aspects  precludes  recogni- 
tion of  human  beings  as  reflective  and 
creative  individuals  by  enforcing  or  en- 
couraging tendencies  of  mind  by  edict. 
Unfortunately,  the  htunan  mind  is 
naturally  prone  to  surrender  to  au- 
thoritarianism and  its  concomitant 
abuses  when  they  appear  in  subtle 
forms  — even  though  the  mind  may 
recognize  and  give  a name  to  as  naked 
and  blatant  a manifestation  as  Mc- 
Carthyism.  Present  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  be  propitious  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  more  obvious  forms, 
though  other  and  less  obtrusive  cri- 
teria for  judgment  have  often  guided 
man  in  past  generations  (at  least  from 
the  moment  Noah  established  a purely 
quantitative  basis  for  certain  of  his 
decisions.) 

If  the  essence  of  individual  worth  is 
seen  in  reflection  and  creation,  the 
quintessence  of  reflective  creation  is 
the  work  of  art.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
most  apt  to  apply  to  the  work  of  art 
the  single  standard,  the  loyalty  oath. 
This  fact  has  been  commented  upon* 
recently,  but  in  the  present  context  such 
observations  should  be  examined  fur- 
ther. For  it  is  here,  in  the  work  of 
art,  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate 
point  of  exposure  of  the  free  individual 
being,  that  we  often  permit  the  most 
insidious  attack  to  occur  unchallenged. 

To  a thoughtful  artist,  the  limita- 
tions of  his  art  are  not  describable.  The 
thoughful  critic  likewise  will  recognize 
that  limits  are  not  to  be  defined  once 
and  for  all.  Conversely,  the  specious 
artist,  the  one  who  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  his  work,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  effort,  or  the  consequences 
of  its  effect  on  other  men,  sees  them  as 
well-defined  and  describable.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  facile  critic 
and  the  easy  criterion  he  inevitably 
utilizes  which  is  proffered  to  us  with 
the  guarantee  that  by  its  aid  we  may 

’ Randall  Jarrell,  in  Partisan  Review. 


determine,  with  a moment  of  effortless 
application,  whether  or  not  the  art  fits 
the  criterion. 

In  current  national  affairs  the  cri- 
terion of  judgment  at  times  has  been 
"Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been 
a member  of  the  Communist  party?” 
In  art  the  "principles”  are  that  poetry 
must  have  rhyme  and  intelligibility, 
that  music  must  have  melody,  the  dance 
must  mimic  and  painting  must  repre- 
sent. 

It  is  commonly  demanded  of  the  pic- 
torial arts  that  they  describe  some  fa- 
miliar actuality  from  the  world  of 
natural  appearances.  This  is  demanded 
despite  the  fact  that  such  a canon,  if 
applied  to  art  of  the  past,  would  rule 
out  great  quantities  of  our  visual  heri- 
tage, including  work  of  the  Old  Masters 
to  whom  lip-service  is  reverently  paid 
by  those  who  never  have  contemplated 
their  work  thoughtfully,  if  at  all. 

How  ingrained  this  predilection  for 
representation  has  become  since  it  was 
reborn  from  Roman  times  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  illus- 
trated with  a reference  to  an  exhibition 
of  American  Art  sponsored  by  our 
State  Department  soon  after  World 
War  II.  This  show  was  constituted  to 
tour  foreign  countries  as  a means  of 
bringing  to  them  some  idea  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  tenor  of  contemporary 
American  culture.  As  such  it  excluded 
much  of  die  kind  of  painting  which  is 
contemporary  but  not  peculiar  to  this 
day;  thus  many  of  the  so-called  Aca- 
demic artists  whose  mental  habits  and 
artistic  vocabulary  have  often  re- 
mained those  of  their  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  were  ruled  out. 
Frankly  devised  to  include  the  work  of 
many  non-representational  artists,  this 
collection  drew,  in  1949,  the  fire  of 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the  academic 
•artists  who  condemned  it  on  the 
grounds  that  abstract  art  was  Com- 
munist and  in  general  Totalitarian.  The 
point  was  neatly  recorded  at  the  time 
by  the  late  editor  of  the  Art  Digest, 
Peyton  Boswell: 

"You  hate  communism  and  you  hate 
modern  art.  Therefore,  according  to 
mathematical  principles,  the  two  are 
equal  to  each  other  and  per  se,  modern 
art  is  communistic. 

"The  truth  is  just  the  opposite.  Mis- 
named modern’  art  is  one  of  our 
strongest  outposts  of  rugged  individ- 
ualism, a private  enterprise  and  the 


valuable  human  desire  to  build  that 
better  mouse  trap  — even  in  the  face  of 
public  censor  and  private  hunger.  It 
takes  indeed  a rugged  individual  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  rewrite  an- 
other's best  seller.  On  such  meat  it 
has  been  proved  that  conformity  is  the 
opiate  of  the  masses. 

"Perhaps  more  acres  of  canvas  have 
been  ruined  in  the  name  of  modern 
art  than  ever  suffered  from  academic 
brushes,  but  it  was  not  because  of  the 
politics  of  the  artists.  No  number  of 
words  or  political  connections  will  ever 
make  a bad  painting  good,  or  hide  a 
good  one  from  generations  to  come.” 
Mr.  Boswell  hit  home,  as  subsequent 
approving  comment  showed;  perhaps 
the  "private  enterprise"  of  some  con- 
temporary artists  is  unduly  private  — 
to  the  point  of  being  exclusively  per- 
sonal. Perhaps,  too,  there  is  much 
that  is  poverty-stricken  intellectually 
produced  in  the  name  of  art  today.  Yet 
in  either  event  it  is  hewing  to  no  dic- 
tated line.  But  the  force  and  the  gen- 
eral appeal  of  the  cry  "Communist"  was 
not  lost  on  the  general  public.  In  fact, 
Representative  Dondero  of  Michigan 
in  the  81st  congress  took  it  up  and  even 
sought  to  establish  "guilt  by  associa- 
tion” on  the  part  of  many  respectable 
Americans  like  Professor  Paul  Sachs  of 
Harvard  ( because  he  wrote  about  the 
art  of  Picasso;  politically,  Picasso  is  a 
communist) . In  fact,  the  guilt  of  most 
museums  which  find  contemporary  art 
within  their  scope  and  their  directors, 
such  as  Alfred  Barr  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Daniel  C.  Rich  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (in  part  be- 
cause he  was  a pupil  of  Professor 
Sachs)  were  cited  by  Dondero.  (This 
is  not  to  mention  broad  implications 
taking  in  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum. ) 
"Many  of  our  museum  repositories  of 
art  treasures,”  said  Dondero,  "are  now 
under  the  guidance  of  judgments  that 
have  been  warped  and  eyes  that  are 
blinded,  seeing  not  the  inevitable 
destruction  that  awaits  if  this  Marxist 
trail  is  not  abandoned.” 

Of  course,  the  whole  Hearst-Don- 
dero  contention  collapses  if  one  simply 
looks  at  the  art  of  Racist  Italy,  Nazi 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  To  them 
all,  modern  movements  appear  to  be 
anathema,  and  there  is  a premium 
offered  for  that  type  of  art  which  in 
this  country  we  call  academic.  For  the 
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Nazis  it  was  either  Wagnerian  por- 
traits of  their  head  men  or  nude  Aryan 
goddesses  masquerading  superficially 
as  Joy  or  Benevolence  or  insipid  rolling 
landscapes  repeated  endlessly  in  suc- 
culent greens  that  cloyed  one’s  appe- 
tite. in  Russia  the  general  style  is  not 
different,  although  its  subject  matter 
appears  to  be  conditioned  by  Soviet 
ideology.  In  any  event,  what  the  State 
Department  offered  as  evidence  of 
American  culture  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  purpose  or  appear- 
ance of  art  under  dictatorial  rule.  The 
least  one  can  say  is  that  this  traveling 
show,  while  it  lasted,  directed  attention 
to  the  United  States  as  a haven  for  free- 
dom of  expression. 

Can  we  have  one  simple  test  for  a 
complex  whole?  This  condemnation 
of  contemporary  art,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly consequent  upon  "loyalty  oath’" 
thinking,  would  also  condemn  almost 
all  classical  and  medieval  art,  and  in- 
deed most  of  the  past,  excepting  those 
two  periods  where  representation  was 
avowedly  a goal  in  itself — late  Repub- 
lican or  Imperial  Rome  and  the  19th 
century  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

( Some  may  say  that  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  should  be  in- 
cluded, but  here  we  often  feel  that, 
starting  from  the  appearance  of  things 
as  a premise,  they  nevertheless  put  the 
emphasis  elsewhere  in  the  final  analy- 
sis. One  need  only  mention  in  this 
connection  Poussin,  Bernini  and  Rem- 
brandt, or  in  the  18th  century  Watteau 
and  Fragonard. ) 

Perhaps  something  is  wrong  with 
our  educational  practices.  How  else 
could  we  have  stumbled  into  this  trap? 

I think  that  no  small  part  of  the  fault 
does  lie  in  our  pedagogical  tradition. 
Within  this  realm  of  education,  many 
of  the  consequences  we  have  signalized 
may  be  traced  to  our  practice  of  verbal 
training  . . . training  which  uses  words 
as  the  primary  descriptive  and  com- 
municative means  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

This  verbal  premise  has  resulted  in 
a partial  atrophy  of  the  other  senses 
and,  even  worse  ( for  atrophy  often  may 
be  overcome  by  diligent  exercise),  has 
erected  a barrier  of  prejudices  which 
obstructs  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
other  senses.  The  other  senses  are  rarely 
considered  acceptable  in  themselves  as 
valid  paths  to  knowledge.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  no  question  that  at 
the  present  time  we  are  by  nature  in- 
clined to  accept  the  sensate  more  and 
more  in  its  own  right.  Indeed,  Profes- 
sor Sorokin  considers  this  aspect  as 
thematic  in  the  twentieth  century  — 
the  Sensate  Age,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Renaissance  which  elevated  intellect 
over  the  senses. 

It  is  true  that  the  intellect  should  stay 
in  control  of  the  senses,  but  intellectual 


ability  should  not  be  linked  exclusively 
with  the  power  to  verbalize.  One  per- 
ceives the  distinct  advantage  such  an 
association  gives  to  students  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  command  the  basic 
talent  of  glibness  and  the  penalty  to 
those  who  do  not.  We  must  recognize 
that  there  is  expression  which  may  be 
as  valid  as  verbal  articulation,  and  cer- 
tainly ideas  and  concepts  may  exist 
prior  to  their  being  verbalized  (Ein- 
stein: "I  rarely  think  in  words  at  all.  A 
thought  comes,  and  I may  try  to  express 
it  in  words  afterwards.”)  When  we 
read  a work  of  art,  when  we  listen  to 
an  expression  of  thought  which  is  not 
in  words  but  expressed  in  artistic  form 
and  means,  we  are  entering  a new 
world:  a world  of  new  things,  a world 
in  which  spiritual  fabric  may  be  seen 
and  felt  and  above  all,  a world  in  which 
a language  foreign  to  our  ears  is  being 
used. 

Reduced  to  the  form  in  which  the 
educational  institution  like  Oberlin 
College  must  deal  with  it,  this  strange 
and  sometimes  difficult  language  must 
be  taught  as  a new  language.  Each  of 
the  musical,  the  literary,  the  pictorial, 
the  sculptural,  and  the  architectural 
languages  has  its  own  syntax  and  vo- 
cabulary, its  "reading”  and  "writing," 
its  "speaking”  and  "hearing,”  which 
must  be  mastered  like  elementary 
French  or  German  before  we  can  under- 
stand what  goes  on  in  this  fabulous 
world  of  sensate  communication. 

Such  is  the  challenge.  "How  diffi- 
cut  and  dull  the  inexperienced  reader 
would  find  most  of  the  great  poetry  of 
the  past, ...  Yet  it  is  always  in  the  name 


of  the  easy  past  that  he  condemns  the 
difficult  present.” 

The  test  is  not  of  the  student  now, 
but  the  teacher,  who  must  cast  off  ha- 
bitual processes  of  the  classroom  if  he  is 
to  put  the  visual  or  the  aural  before 
the  verbal.  The  lecture  is  not  always 
adequate,  for  the  experience  should 
frequently  antecede  the  word  describ- 
ing that  experience. 

Steps  are  being  taken  now  at  Ober- 
lin to  make  available  to  students  for 
whom  art  is  to  be  a new  experience  in 
college  (and  they  seem  to  be  in  the 
majority  among  freshmen)  an  intro- 
duction to  art  as  sensate  experience. 
From  this  point,  teacher  and  student  to- 
gether will  advance  toward  learning  to 
put  into  words  as  accurately  as  their 
command  of  language  permits  what 
they  have  discovered  with  their  eyes. 
This  is  an  intellectual  process  demand- 
ing considerable  development  of  visual 
perception  and  verbal  communication. 
It  is  the  substance  of  a frankly  experi- 
mental course  now  being  undertaken 
as  "Art  1,  Introduction  to  the  Visual 
Arts.”  Whether  a third  talent,  pic- 
torial expression,  can  be  developed  in 
such  a course  simultaneously  with 
visual  perception  and  the  ability  to 
describe  to  others  what  one  sees  re- 
mains for  future  experimentation  to 
determine.  Here  may  be  the  area  of 
future  development  of  such  a course, 
but  because  of  the  strict  confines  im- 
posed by  a four  hour  course,  this  re- 
mains highly  problematical. 

By  Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  m’38 


An  Opera 
Workshop 
. . . under  the  di- 
rection of  Profes- 
sor Daniel  Harris 
presented  this 
scene  from  Ver- 
di’s "Falstaff”  re- 
cently. At  right 
are  shown  Mere- 
dith Parsons,  ’53; 
W endell  Buckley. 
m’51;  Herb  Hen- 
ke, ’53;  and  Jack 
Ingram,  ’51 
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Alumni  Clubs 


Grove  Patterson  Addresses 
Annual  Los  Angeles  Meeting 

Approximately  125  alumni  met  in 
Los  Angeles  on  February  23  for  the 
club’s  annual  dinner  meeting  and 
election  of  officers.  Twenty-five 
others  came  after  the  dinner  for  the 
social  time  and  business  meeting. 

Seared  by  decades  at  the  dinner, 
alumni  took  advantage  of  the  meeting 
to  renew  Oberlin  friendships  of  their 
own  generation.  Decorations,  empha- 
sizing crimson  and  gold,  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Banbury, 
’37,  and  Katherine  Leonard,  x’22. 

Dr.  Russell  Squire,  ’39,  led  group 
singing  before  reports  by  the  various 
officers  of  the  club  were  made.  Mrs. 
Banbury,  the  club’s  representative  at 
Homecoming  last  fall,  reported  on  that 
meeting  and  the  suggestions  made  at 
that  time  to  club  representatives. 

A collection  netted  $75  for  the  club's 
scholarship  fund. 

Illustrating  the  wide  range  of  ages 
present  at  the  meeting,  President  Wil- 
liam G.  Jackson,  T2,  introduced  Mrs. 
Olivia  B.  Dodds,  ’83,  as  representative 
of  the  earliest  class  in  attendance  and 
five  members  of  the  class  of  1950  as 
recent  "grads”:  Emily  Alvord,  Robert 
Burns,  Franklin  Kissane,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Scott.  1906  won  top 
honors  in  attendance,  with  six  mem- 
bers at  the  meeting. 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  was  guest 
speaker  and  delighted  the  group  with 
his  combination  of  reminiscences  and 
recent  news  of  the  College.  Dr.  Robert 
Millikan,  ’91,  responded  to  Mr.  Patter- 
son’s address. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  Harry  M.  Zekind,  ’26,  president; 
Arthur  G.  Wood,  ’22,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Banbury,  ’37,  vice-presi- 
dent; Helen  S.  Pratt,  ’06,  secretary;  and 
Albert  Hicks,  ’39,  treasurer. 


President  Stevenson  Talks  to 
Winter  Park  Alumni  in  March 

Meeting  on  March  22,  the  Winter 
Park  Alumni  Club  entertained  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Stevenson  as  a special 
guest  and  speaker. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected.  Miss  Hope  Vincent,  ’ll,  is 
president,  Henry  H.  McKee,  ’99,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Ralph  T.  Huntley,  ’22, 
is  secretary. 

Other  business  included  a report  on 
the  meeting  of  the  class  and  club  presi- 
dents at  Oberlin  in  the  fall. 

Following  this  brief  meeting,  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  gave  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  talk.  In  an  optimistic 
tone,  the  President  gave  a clear  picture 
of  Oberlin  as  it  is  today  and  Oberlin 
as  it  will  probably  be  in  the  future. 

Cleveland  Alumnae  Enjoy 
Luncheon,  Program  in  Oberlin 

A pilgrimage  to  Oberlin  marked  the 
spring  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Oberlin  Alumnae  Club  on  April 
28.  A Cleveland  newspaper  account 
of  the  meeting  cited  the  club  members 
for  "their  faithful  devotion  to  their 
alma  mater”  and  the  meeting  as  an  ex- 
cellent stimulus  for  their  loyalty. 

Meeting  at  the  Oberlin  Inn  where 
they  took  over  the  main  dining  room, 
the  club  invited  President  and  Mrs. 
William  Stevenson,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
David  Robertson,  and  Miss  Rose  Marie 
Grentzer  as  their  special  guests.  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Hisey,  ’22,  directed  the  hostess 
corps,  while  Mrs.  Bernice  H.  Young, 
’35,  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Following  the  luncheon,  the  club 
adjourned  to  Warner  Hall,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  for  a program  presented 
by  two  faculty  members,  Nathan  Gott- 
schalk,  violinist,  and  Edward  Mattos, 
pianist. 


President  of  Drexel  Speaks 
To  Philadelphia  Alumni  Club 

Thirty-nine  Oberlin  folks  from  the 
Philadelphia  territory  attended  the 
Annual  Dinner  and  Reunion  held  on 
April  3 in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Classes  from  1898  to  1951  were 
represented,  but  more  than  half  of  the 
attendants  were  from  classes  in  the 
30’s  and  40’s.  Mr.  Addison  C.  Angus 
who  graduated  from  the  Academy  in 
1898  was  the  old-timer,  and  the  next 
class  represented  was  that  of  1905  by 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Hull. 

Youngest  representative  was  Helen 
K.  Hoot,  t’51,  who  is  now  attending 
Drexel. 

The  address  was  made  by  Dr.  James 
Creese,  President  of  Drexel  Institute, 
whose  daughter  is  now  a freshman  at 
Oberlin. 

Dr.  Allen  T.  Bonnell,  Vice-presi- 
dent of  Drexel,  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1933. 

Inaugurating  a new  plan  for  han- 
dling affairs  of  the  local  Club,  the 
group  elected  an  Executive  Board  con- 
sisting of  nine  individuals. 

The  new  president  is  Howard  D. 
Shaw,  ’25,  and  the  treasurer  is  Warren 
Niederhauser,  ’39.  The  plan  involved 
a selection  on  the  part  of  the  group  as 
a whole  for  the  office  of  secretary  and 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Thompson,  ’29,  was 
selected. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  are 
Marion  Siddel  Dockhorn,  ’32,  Margaret 
Clark,  ’38,  Marjorie  Downer  Joiere,  ’4~, 
and  Sylvia  Babb,  ’49. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  are 
the  retiring  president,  Dr.  Leroy  E. 
Peterson,  ’38,  and  the  retiring  vice- 
president,  Miss  Mary  Wise,  ’45. 

Dr.  Creese  talked  to  the  group  about 
the  relationship  of  the  liberal  and  tech- 
nical types  of  education.  His  talk  com- 
bined the  serious  and  the  amusing  in 
a most  entertaining  way. 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Members  of  the  Cleveland  Alumnae  Club 

met  in  Oberlin  in  April  for  a luncheon  at  the  Oberlin  Inn  and  a concert.  (See  story 
above  for  details.)  Below  are  shown  members  of  the  club  chatting  before  lunch  near  the 
busy  registration  desk,  seen  at  right  below 
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ACADEMY 

Mr.,  (’95-’96)  anti  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Kecheley 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  last 
June  3 in  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  spent  the  winter 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Marian  Stayed.  '04,  visited  Rheba  Nickerson, 
’10,  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  last  summer.  She  also 
took  a ten-day  cruise  to  Aalaska  and  returned 
to  the  east  via  California  and  New  Orleans.  She 
is  making  her  home  in  Wecdsport,  N.  V. 

1887 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wagner  (Mabel  Peck)  has  moved 
to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  where  she  is  living  with 
her  daughter  Helen  (Mrs.  .1.  L.  McCloud). 

1888 

Wendell  Phillips  Dabney,  x.  for  46  years 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Union, 
weekly  newspaper,  has  announced  that  at  85 
the  “time  has  come  to  quit,”  and  that  he  will 
soon  discontinue  the  paper. 

1900 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Rose  (Amy  Royce) 
report:  "At  the  urgent  invitation  of  our  older 
daughter  and  her  husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
B.  Williams,  we  arc  making  our  permanent 
home  with  them  several  miles  from  Warwick, 
N.  Y.  We  are  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills. 
Paul  is  assistant  professor  in  the  speech  depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn  College,  and  is  in  charge  of 
radio  work.  We’re  enjoying  a chance  to  catch 
up  on  our  reading  and  plan  to  do  some  garden- 
ing and  perhaps  mountain  climbing  when  we 
feel  the  urge.” 

1902 

Garnet  C.  Wilkinson  was  the  Oberlin  College 
delegate  at  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Miner  Teachers  College, 
Washington.  D.  C..  in  early  March.  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son presided  at  the  services  on  Sunday  afternoon 
commemorating  the  work  of  the  founders,  and  he 
also  gave  the  eulogy  to  Miss  Myrtilla  Miner  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  her  grave  at  the  Wednesday 
observances  of  the  centennial.  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
who  is  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
has  been  connected  with  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
public  schools  ever  since  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin. 

1903 

Dale  McMillen,  x,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Central  Soya  Co.  of  Indiana,  recently  pre- 
sented the  Anthony  Wayne  Area  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  with  a $15,000  gift  from  the  McMil- 
len Foundation,  “in  partial  recognition  for  the 
splendid  job  they  do  for  the  youth  of  North- 
eastern Indiana.”  The  gift  will  be  used  for 
expansion  of  facilities  at  Camp  Big  Island, 
Rome  City,  Ind. 

1905 

Mrs.  Lucile  McFarland  (Lucile  Sylvester)  — 
sec  class  of  1945  news. 

Olive  K.  Norris  retired  as  president  of  the 
General  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  India,  in  August, 
1949.  and  is  now  living  at  the  Hattie  Ann 
Nursing  Home  in  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

Leona  Fette  spent  the  winter  in  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  visiting  her  brother.  She  planned  to  visit 
Ruth  Thayer,  '18,  in  Salem,  Ore.,  in  April,  and 
then  to  return  to  her  home  in  Oak  Park,  111., 
where  she  will  be  glad  to  meet  Oberlin  friends 
who  may  lie  going  through  Chicago.  Her  ad- 
dress is  821  S.  Clinton  Avc.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Nancy  Gleason  has  retired  and  is  living  at 
1717  Tudor  Tower,  25  Tudor  City  Place.  New 
York  City.  She  spent  several  weeks  during 
the  winter  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

Rev.  Victor  Wachs  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Pawlet,  Vt.  Last  fall  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wachs  visited  their  son  in  Devon,  Conn., 
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and  their  daughter  in  Blakesburg,  Va.  Their 
granddaughter,  Peggy  Mansure,  3J4,  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  choking  on  a kernel  of  nut 
candy  and  falling  into  a pool.  The  accident 
happened  near  their  home  in  Old  Umtali,  South 
Rhodesia. 

Rev.  Ross  Sanderson  is  director  of  field  re- 
search of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Congregational-Christian  Churches,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  He  lives  at  Winoka 
Village,  Huntington  Sta.,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Smith  spent  the  winter 
at  Red  Cocoanut  Park,  Ft.  Myers  Beach,  Fla., 
18  miles  from  Ft.  Myers. 

1 906  — Forty-fifth  Reunion 

Rev.  Guy  D.  Yoakum,  t,  reports  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  June  reunion  for 
“our  son  and  only  child,  Robert,  is  planning 
to  be  home  from  Europe  for  his  vacation  in 
June.  He  is  City  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (European  Edition)  in  Paris. 
Last  year  Mrs.  Yoakum  and  I spent  six  weeks 
over  there  and  had  a very  pleasant  and  reward- 
ing trip.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Olmstcad  (Louise  H 
Olmstead,  m’31),  flew  to  Los  Angeles  in  April 
to  see  their  younger  son,  Allen,  before  he  left 
the  States  for  Army  Air  Force  Service.  They 
also  saw  their  son,  Jack,  x’32,  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  and  had  a number  of  visits  with  Oberlin 
friends  along  the  way. 

1909 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Davidson  (Ethel  Cosgrove, 
x)  reports  a varied  assortment  of  activities : 
adoption  of  a baby  girl  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  her  own  son  and  a grown  foster  son  who 
now  live  in  the  east ; talks  to  a group  of  Jap- 
anese parents  on  parent-child  relationship.  She 
taught  English  in  Japan  at  one  time  and  feels 
at  home  with  Issei  grandparents  as  well  as  the 
Nisei  parents.  Until  small  Cherie  became  an 
active  part  of  the  family,  she  helped  with  the 
counselling  in  Dr.  Popenoe’s  Institute  of  Family 
Relations  and  lectured  for  it.  In  spare  time,  she 
and  Mr.  Davidson  do  some  square-dancing.  The 
Davidsons  live  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1910 

On  April  1,  Ruth  N.  Rogers  became  President 
Director  of  the  Nurses  Traveling  School  at 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Howard  T.  Smith  has  retired  from  his  teach- 
ing position  at  Milton  Academy.  Milton,  Mass. 
For  several  years  he  has  spent  the  summers 
at  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  he  plans  to  make  Peach- 
am  his  permanent  home  base. 


1911  — Fortieth  Reunion 

Mrs.  Hugh  Seebergcr  (Ora-Bess  Meredith)  is 
treasurer  of  the  western  division  of  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  was  speaker  at  the  107th  annual 
banquet  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  10. 

Under  the  title  "Harvard  Portraits,”  the 
March  10  “Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin”  says  of 
Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Harvard  librarian:  "Library 
school  in  New  York  and  the  temporary  Director- 
ship of  the  Oberlin  Library  started  him  on  his 
career.  He  then  spent  21  years  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  first  as  head  of  the 
stacks,  then  executive  assistant  to  the  director, 
and  finally,  Chief  of  the  Reference  Department. 
With  wide  background  in  his  field,  he  came  to 
Harvard  in  1937  and  carried  into  reality  in  ten 
years  a four- way  construction  program  which 
included  Houghton,  Lamont,  the  extension  of 
the  underground  stacks,  and  Harvard’s  share 
in  the  New  England  Deposit  Library.  His  big- 
gest problem  is  keeping  the  Library  from 
growing  too  fast.” 


1912 

An  article  by  Mary  W.  Coates  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Clearing  House,  an  edit- 
cational  magazine. 

Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Faust,  who  holds  the  Wil 
Ham  Vincent  Professorship  of  Tropical  Diseases 
and  Hygiene  and  is  head  of  the  Division  of 
Parasitology  at  Tulanc  University,  spent  July 
and  August  1950  traveling  and  lecturing  in 
South  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

1914 

Rev.  Homer  C.  Marlatt.  t,  recently  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Fall,  president  of  Hiram  College, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  College  As- 
sociation in  April. 

1915 

Mabel  E.  Daniels,  tm..  is  teaching  at  the 
Tokyo  Oberlin  Girls  School  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Mack,  wife  of  Nate  Mack,  was 
recently  chosen  as  “First  Lady  of  Quincy,  111.,’ 
by  Beta  Sigma  Phi.  receiving  a certificate  of 
recognition  for  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
munity during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Mack  has 
been  active  in  civic  organizations  throughout 
the  25  years  she  has  lived  in  Quincy,  serving  for 
six  years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
YWCA,  active  in  the  Town  Hall  forum  and 
United  World  Federalists,  on  the  hoard  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Free  Public  Library,  the  nurse 
education  committee  of  the  Blessing  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  secretary  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Mr.  Mack  is  with  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Lt.  Mary,  now  stationed  in  Ger- 
many with  the  U.S.  Army  Nurses  Corps,  Ruth, 
’49,  a kindergarten  teacher  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  a son,  Robert,  '51. 

1916  — Thirty-fifth  Reunion 

Roy  E.  Tillotson  is  athletic  trainer  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Joel  W.  Higham,  husband  of  Gertrude  Nor- 
ton, died  December  9 in  the  Marysville.  Calif.. 
Hospital.  For  39  years  Mr.  Higham  was  with 
the  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  the  last  24  as  cir- 
culation manager  and  suburban  representative. 
He  retired  in  August,  1947,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  the  Highams  have  made  their  home 
in  Oroville.  Calif.  Their  daughter  Ruth,  ’44. 
who  has  been  in  Paris.  France,  for  the  past 
three  years,  arrived  a week  before  her  father 
died.  Mrs.  Higham  is  returning  to  their  former 
home  at  307  N.  George  St.,  Rome.  N.  Y.  After 
two  months  leave,  Ruth  returned  early  in  Feb- 
ruary to  her  work  with  the  ECA  in  Paris. 

Welbourne  A.  Mollison  is  one  of  five  Negro 
foremen  with  the  American  Maize  Products  Co. 
of  Hammond.  Ind.  Mr.  Mollison  started  work 
at  American  Maize  as  a chemist  34  years  ago. 
He  holds  patents  for  two  inventions  used  by  the 
company  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
pany’s experiments  with  penicillin. 

1917 

Edith  M.  Gates  writes:  “I  am  going  out  to 
Honolulu  to  take  a most  interesting  position  as 
executive  director  of  the  newlv-organized  Vol- 
unteer Placement  Bureau,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent organization  under  its  own  Board  of 
Directors.  Its  function  is  to  recruit,  train,  and 
place  volunteers  for  all  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  in  Honolulu.  To  me  this  is  a 
most  challenging  adventure,  as  I have  never, 
with  all  my  foreign  experience,  worked  in  the 
Pacific  area  ...  It  has  great  attraction  also  be- 
cause I have  nieces  in  Honolulu  and  on  the 
Garden  Isle  of  Kauia,  as  well  as  a sister  on 
Kauai  - and,  of  course,  because  of  the  sun- 
shine and  flowers.” 

Galen  Miller,  x.  became  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  Towmotor  Corp.  of  Cleveland  in 
March.  lie  was  also  appointed  first  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
recently. 

Dr.  A.  Joyce  Riker  was  elected  to  full  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
April.  Dr.  Riker  received  his  M.S.  in  botanv 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1920  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin  in  1922.  For  the  past  30  years  lie 
has  been  on  t lie  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  specializes  in  diseases  of  plants, 
with  emphasis  on  forest  trees,  what  makes 
healthy  cells  start  diseased  growth,  and  what 
keeps  them  going. 

Howard  E.  Rothrock  has  moved  from  Mt. 
Carmel.  Pa.,  to  Midland,  Texas,  to  conduct 
studies  of  petroleum  reserves  in  recently  de- 
veloped coral  reef  oil  fields  of  Scurry,  Kent,  and 
Borden  Counties,  Texas. 


1918 

Daniel  Huffman  is  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment at  the  Oklahoma  A.  & M.  College,  Still- 
water, Okla. 

A.  Persis  Ward  has  moved  from  Newark,  Ohio, 
to  her  former  home  of  Granville,  Ohio.  She  is 
living  at  337  W.  Broadway. 

Ernest  T.  Shaw,  t,  writes  from  Peking. 
China,  that  in  194S  he  resigned  as  vice-principal 
of  Yu  Ying  Academy  and  finally  withdrew 
from  teaching  there  because  of  the  official 
policy  of  dispensing  with  foreign  teachers.  He 
hopes  to  leave  China  soon,  hut  has  been  wait- 
ing for  three  months  for  an  exit  permit. 

1919 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Crawford  Hartman  (Helen 
Blanchard)  have  recently  moved  into  a larger 
home  at  21-66  33rd  Rd.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

William  D.  Lewis  has  been  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  since  1930.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  administrative  work,  he  has  pub- 
lished a calendar  of  the  George  Handy  Bates 
Samoan  collection,  a bibliography  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  university,  a chronology  of  the 
history  of  Delaware,  and  a catalogue  of  maps  in 
the  Christopher  Ward  collection.  Currently  he 
is  studying  the  diary  of  Joseph  Cleaver,  a stu- 
dent at  the  university  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago. 

Dr.  N.  Elizabeth  Monroe,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Brooklyn  College,  is  one  of  three  judges 
for  the  Literary  Awards  contest  of  the  Catho- 
lic Press  Association.  This  is  a short  story 
contest. 


1920 

Lewis  E.  Davis,  x.  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
largest  bank  in  the  world.  Mr.  Davis  has  spent 
a number  of  years  in  banking  in  the  Far  East, 
first  with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
and  later  with  the  Bank  of  America. 

Edward  B.  Wilber,  formerly  eastern  district 
sales  manager  for  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Lumber  & Treating  Co.  of  Chicago, 
effective  March  1. 

1921  — Thirtieth  Reunion 

In  February,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Thomas 
(Laurabell  Williams)  moved  from  Niles,  Ohio, 
to  a new  home  at  99  Oriole  Dr.,  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 

Four  years  ago,  Clara  Spade,  who  is  teach- 
ing English  at  the  high  school  in  Warren.  Pa., 
organized  a news- writing  class.  The  class  has 
taken  over  publication  of  the  school  newspaper, 
“The  Dragonette,”  which  has  received  a first 
place  award  for  three  consecutive  years  from 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association.  In 
addition,  the  class  acts  as  a school  news  bureau 
for  the  local  daily,  for  two  other  newspapers  in 
the  area,  and  two  radio  stations.  It  also  handles 
all  school  publicity  and  most  of  the  public  rela- 
tions work  for  the  school. 

Under  the  title.  “Wax  Hats  are  Ifer  Hobby,” 
the  Home  Magazine  Section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  March  11.  featured  Mrs.  Hazel 
Woodrow  (Hazel  Silcox)  and  her  hobby  of 
making  miniature  bats  in  wax. 


1922 

Mrs.  John  G.  Barrow  (Ethel  Gulick)  writes: 
"My  husband,  two  sons,  and  I have  left  Wash- 
ington. D.  to  settle  in  Austin.  Texas,  where 
my  husband  has  gone  into  the  family  insurance 
and  real  estate  office.  Our  older  son.  John,  is 
studying  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  School  of 
Art.  We  three  in  Texas  find  life  full  and  free 
in  these  wide  open  spaces.  Look  us  up.” 


^boyle  ApjzaisUedl  GusiatoA. 


Dr.  Winfield  G.  Doyle,  '36,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Curator  of  Edu- 


cation at  the  Cleveland  Health  Mu- 
seum. In  announcing  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  newly-created  post, 
Museum  Director  Bruno  Gebhard  said. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Dr.  Doyle 
to  our  institution.  We  feel  that  his 
personal  qualifications,  educational 
background  and  previous  work  experi- 
ence will  make  him  a valuable  addition 
to  our  Museum  staff." 

Since  the  post  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, its  various  aspects  will  be  en- 
larged by  Dr.  Doyle  as  he  sees  fit.  In 
addition  to  other  duties,  he  is  expected 
to  begin  a series  of  popular  publica- 
tions dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
health  education. 

He  comes  to  the  post  with  the  Cleve- 
land Health  Museum  from  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  where 
he  had  been  associate  curator  of  the 
department  of  education  since  1946. 


1923 

The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  for  April  7 
tells  of  the  Young  Peoples  Symphony  Con- 
cert Association,  established  in  1939  by  Eloise 
Cunningham  and  revived  after  the  war.  Its 
purpose  is  to  “bring  good  western  music  to 
the  young  people  of  Japan.”  “Since  1949  the 
association  has  sponsored  21  concerts  at  Hibiva 
Hall  in  Tokyo.  These  have  been  attended  by 
55.000  young  people  from  180  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  Tokyo- Yokohama  vicinity. 

. . . During  the  same  period,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  throughout  Japan  heard  the 
same  programs  broadcast  over  the  Japan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  network.” 

Mrs.  Grace  Cushman  (Grace  Newsom)  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  last  fall. 
She  is  teaching  keyboard  harmony  and  musi- 
cianship. Her  two  daughters  are  in  high  school 
in  Baltimore. 

1925 

Since  1947,  chief  instructor  at  the  National 
LP-Gas  Institute,  Tulsa.  Okla..  Earle  A.  Clif- 
ford, t.  became  editor  of  LP-Gas  magazine  in 
January.  His  experience  in  the  gas  industry 
dates  hack  to  1937  when  he  joined  Utilities 
Distributors,  Inc..  Portland,  Me.,  a leading 
New  England  LP-Gas  operation.  For  ten  years 
he  was  their  educational  director,  concentrating 
on  their  dealer  program  and  bulk  plant  person- 
nel. In  his  new  position  he  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Moore  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
LP-Gas  magazine. 

1926  — Twenty-fifth  Reunion 

Phyllis  Osborn,  who  for  a number  of  years 
has  been  regional  representative  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  in  the  states  of 
Kansas.  Missouri,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  has  resigned  this  position  to  be- 
come associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

1927 

Since  September,  1947.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Woh- 
ler (Gertrude  Maerkle)  has  been  a professional 
group  worker  with  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  In 
March  she  moved  from  Sandusky.  Ohio,  where 
she  was  executive  director,  to  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  Area  Council  of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  where 
she  is  district  executive  in  Beverly  Hills.  West- 
wood.  Brentwood,  and  Bel  Air.  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  1423  Midvale  Avc.,  Westwood  Village, 
Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

The  Indiana  University  Press,  a new  pub- 
lishing venture  of  the  university,  chose  a book 
as  i t s first  publication.  "Travels  in  America. 
1816-1817,”  by  Edouard  dc  Montule,  trans- 


lated and  edited  by  Dr.  Edward  D.  Seeber  of  the 
Indiana  University  French  Department. 

1928 

Edgar  B.  Gausby,  formerly  assistant  treas-  1 | 
urer  of  Warner  & Swasev  Co.  in  Cleveland,  has  | j 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  company.  He 
has  been  with  the  company  since  his  graduation  I 
from  Oberlin. 

Well  known  for  her  community  work  is  Mrs. 
Thomas  Gurney  (Alice  Kerschner)  of  Merrick. 

N.  Y.  On  the  board  of  education  for  the  past 
eight  years,  she  served  as  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  Mepham  Central  H.  S.  Board 
of  Education.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
rick March  of  Dimes  drive  for  1951.  which 
went  over  the  top.  She  is  also  active  in  the 
Red  Cross.  P.T.A..  and  Parents  Guild  of  the 
Merrick  Episcopal  Church.  The  Gurneys  have 
two  daughters.  Jean,  '53,  and  Susan,  a high 
school  senior. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  editor  of  the  Oberlin 
“News-Tribune.”  was  elected  president  of  the 
Buckeye  Press  Association  in  March.  The 
association  is  made  up  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Ohio. 

1929 

Mrs.  George  Carlson  (Frances  Beach)  is  or- 
ganist and  choir  director  of  the  Emanuel  Luther- 
an Church  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  wedding  of  Margaret  McClellan  to  Owen 
T.  Jones  took  place  in  New  York  City  on  April 
20.  Mrs.  Jones,  a graduate  of  Smith  College, 
has  been  with  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
Damascus,  Syria;  Mr.  Jones  is  with  the  State 
Department  at  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 

Mrs.  Lazell  Brainard  (Miriam  Brainard)  is 
continuing  her  work  as  instructor  in  psychology 
at  Smith  College.  She  plans  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Harvard,  starting  work  on  her  Ph.  I), 
degree. 

A recital  of  original  compositions  by  Eunice 
L.  Kettering  was  presented  at  Ashland  College 
(Ohio)  on  April  5.  The  recital  included  com- 
positions for  trumpet  and  piano,  voice,  choral 
group,  and  trio.  Miss  Kettering  is  on  the 
music  department  faculty  of  Ashland  College. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  I.  Schaefer 
(Eugenia  Ives)  to  William  W.  Jones  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  took  place  on  March  17  at  her  home 
in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Mrs.  Jones  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Day  School.  Mr. 
Jones  is  professor  of  English  and  American  hu- 
manities at  Pasadena  (Calif.)  City  College. 
They  will  move  to  Pasadena  in  June. 

1930 

In  March.  Allan  Watkins  was  "reassigned  and 
promoted”  from  “in  charge.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  National 
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Forests"  to  "Forest  Supervisor,  Cook  National 
Forest,  Saffonl,  Arizona.” 

1931  — Twentieth  Reunion 

Mrs.  Levon  Kcmalyan  (Roselle  Bezazian) 
lias  been  living  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  since  1941 
She  continues  active  in  music  groups  and  is 
well  known  as  a concert  pianist  in  that  area. 

Elizabeth  Doerschuk  and  Byron  K.  O’Bcar 
were  married  on  March  18  and  arc  living  at 
1438  N.  Wall  St..  Columbus,  Ohio.  Both  of 
them  arc  graduate  students  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 


1932 

For  the  past  seven  years.  Howard  Barnes  has 
been  teaching  at  the  high  school  in  Mentor. 
Ohio.  Last  November  the  Barnes  family  (Ruth 
Foltz.  ’33)  moved  to  1174  Burridge  Ave.  in 
M entor. 


1 933  — Eighteenth  Reunion 

Mrs.  Sixtus  Petraeus  (Miriam  Howell) 
writes:  “In  November  we  moved  into  our  new 
home  in  the  little  town  of  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
We  had  purchased  a piece  of  land  here  last  June 
and  signed  a contract  Tor  the  building  of  the 
house  soon  after.  Beautiful  scencny  here  along 
the  Hudson,  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  New 
York  City.  My  husband  is  working  for  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Commission  at  Jones  Point, 
along  the  Hudson,  where  a reserve  fleet  lies. 
Our  3l/2  year-old  daughter  loves  the  new  loca- 
tion — there  are  so  many  children  here.” 

Harold  T.  Johnson  has  been  transferred  from 
the  YA  office  in  Cleveland  to  the  office  in 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  where  he  is  serving  as  chief 
psychiatric  social  worker. 


1934  — Seventeenth  Reunion 

Last  October.  Frederick  L.  Michel  was  elec- 
ted assistant  secretary  of  the  Fire  Association 
and  Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Previously  he  had  been  special  agent  in  charge 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
territory.  In  his  new  assignment  he  is  at  the 
head  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Bruce  Brickley  writes:  "The  Navy  tried  for 
five  years  to  get  along  without  me  - but  then 
recalled  me  to  active  duty  in  February.  Once 
again  I am  ‘on  leave’  from  the  Admissions 
Office  of  Fenn  College.  Evie  (Evelyn  Stans- 
bury.  k'33),  Bonnie,  4.  and  Barbara,  2,  are  here 
helping  me  while  I teach  ‘gunfire  support’  at  the 
Little  Creek  Naval  Amphibious  Base.”  The 
Brickleys  address  is  511  Timothy  Ave.,  Nor- 
folk. Va. 

Marion  L.  Cochran  and  Norman  Potter  were 
married  in  Woodstock.  N.  Y.  on  April  7.  They 
are  Hving  at  40  Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.. 


Duane  A.  Branigan,  since  last  September 
acting  director  of  the  School  of  Applied  Music 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  school  for  two  years.  1951-53. 

Charles  C.  Hupp,  x.  formerly  with  the  Fire- 
lands  Area  Boy  Scout  Council  in  Ohio,  be- 
came field  executive  for  the  McDowell  Countv, 
W.  Va..  Boy  Scouts  in  April.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
llupp  and  their  two  sons  are  living  in  Welch 
VY . \ a. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hughes  (Cornell 
Thomason)  have  a 4.500  acre  cattle  ranch  ten 
miles  west  of  Paterson.  Wash.,  on  the  Colum- 
bia  River. 

A Florence  May  is  associate  professor  of 
English  and  speech  at  Tuskegee  Institute  Ala- 
hama.  where  she  has  been  teaching  for  the  past 
tve  years.  Last  November  she  completed  re. 
nu.remems  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  speech  in 
the  School  of  Speech.  Northwestern  University. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Russell  (Esther  Blackinton) 
reports  that  her  husband  has  been  made  the 
-New  York  manager  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
p”;.  Th!J  have  bought  a Colonial  house  in 
Pelham  Manor,  just  northeast  of  New  York 
Lit)  and  a mile  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robbins  Strong  (Kitty  Stivcn. 

. I vvfrTlh  T,,e  rnternational  Committee  of 
. e Last  -Fine  they  were  evacuated 

from  Seoul  Korea,  to  Japan.  They  spent  he 
summer  ,n  Tokyo  and  then  Kitty  and  the  chi' 

rs  UCy7u  Je„":  S-  « flew  back  m 
he  States  while  Rob  went  back  to  Seoul  to 
be  evacuated  again  in  December  when  he’ re- 
turned to  the  States.  They  arc  on  furlough  for 


the  spring  and  summer  and  arc  living  at  14 
Berkeley  Place.  Cranford,  N.  J.  In  September 
they  will  go  to  Paris.  France,  to  take  up  a new 
assignment.  Robbins’  sister  Ruth  (Mrs.  R.  M. 
Harmon.  ’40)  is  also  in  Cranford. 

1 935  — Sixteenth  Reunion 

Mrs.  Virginia  Kirby  (Virginia  Finefrock), 
director  of  Girls'  and  Women’s  Activities  in 
the  Department  of  Recreation  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  had  an  article  published  in  the  May.  1950, 
issue  of  "Recreation"  magazine,  “We  Do  It 
Together,”  telling  how  her  department  co- 
operated with  the  county  Red  Cross  chapter  in 
providing  recreation  for  anxious  mothers 
whose  children  were  learning  to  swim  in  the 
local  outdoor  pools. 

1 936  — Fifteenth  Reunion 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  G.  Doyle  (Mildred 
Gogolick)  are  living  at  3107  Livingston  Rd.. 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  Mr.  Doyle  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Health  Museum  at  8911 
Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland. 

Samuel  M.  Cooper  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  physical  education  section  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association  for  1951-52.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  department  of  health  and 
physical  education  at  Bowling  Green  State 
l T Diversity. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Colman  (Betty  Ann 
Hull.  ’38)  have  a son,  John  Ammiel,  born 
February  20  in  Chicago.  They  also  have  two 
daughters,  Barbara  and  Jane. 

Frederick  R.  Brewster  has  been  appointed 
assistant  public  relations  manager  of  the  Pratt 
& Whitney  Aircraft  division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  London  news  bureau  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  where  he  was  the  chief 
European  correspondent  for  Aviation  Week, 
Business  Week,  and  other  McGraw-Hill  busi- 
ness magazines.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  and 
their  two  daughters  returned  to  the  States  early 
in  April  and  are  making  their  home  in  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Barbara  H.  Leonard  has  been  appointed  by 
St.  John’s  College.  Annapolis,  Md„  as  assistant 
dean  for  women,  thus  becoming  the  first  woman 
faculty  member  of  the  255-year-old  Maryland 
college.  In  her  new  post,  she  will  have  teach- 
ing and  administrative  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  College’s  first  women  stu- 
dents who  are  to  he  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
The  college  has  attracted  national  attention  in  re- 
cent years  by  its  departure  from  the  elective 
system  and  institution  of  the  “Great  Books" 
course  based  on  the  writings  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. Since  1945  Miss  Leonard  has  been  instruc- 


tor in  zoology  at  Smith  College.  She  will  ;is 
sume  her  duties  at  St.  John's  College  on  July  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wickenden  now  have 
a family  of  three  children,  with  the  birth  of 
Richard  Samuel.  II.  on  January  1.  The  other 
children  arc  Rollin,  4,  and  Susan,  3. 

1938 

The  George  Farnsworths  (Margaret  Stimson) 
arc  living  at  189  Kemball  Ave..  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Farnsworth  and  the  children, 
Cathie,  3'/,  and  Gina,  11  months,  spent  the 
month  of  March  in  Miami.  Fla. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Boardman  (Marion 
Judd)  and  their  four  daughters  have  moved  to 
Watcrvliet,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Boardman  is 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  In 
February,  the  church  burned  hut  rebuilding 
lias  begun. 

Wallace  A.  Sprague  served  as  moderator  for 
the  Centennial  Forum,  held  March  28  on  the 
subject  of  "Newspapers  of  Today  and  Tomor- 
row." in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  "The  Oregon  Statesman”  of  Salem, 
Ore.  Mr.  Sprague  served  on  the  “Statesman” 
staff  from  1939-41  when  he  entered  Naval  ser- 
vice. He  is  now  managing  editor  of  Parade 
magazine  in  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Buchanan,  minister  of  the 
Church  in  the  Highlands,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.. 
lias  been  appointed  chaplain  at  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  effective 
September  1.  He  is  completing  his  work  for  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Columbia  University  this 
year. 

Elizabeth  Upton  lias  been  doing  graphic  pres- 
entation work  both  with  Presentation.  Inc.,  and 
for  the  past  few  months  on  the  President’s 
\\  ater  Resources  Policy  Commission  where  she 
had  charge  of  production  of  all  the  graphic 
material  published  in  the  three-volume  report 
of  the  commission. 

Dr.  William  B.  Kirtland,  Jr.,  writes  from 
Oneida  Maternity  Hospital,  Oneida.  Ky. : "J 
am  in  the  last  four  months  of  a three-year 
residency  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the 
Louisville  General  Hospital  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
For  four  months  of  each  of  our  last  two  years 
we  come  down  here  to  this  little  28  bed  ma- 
ternity hospital  and  care  for  the  mountain 
women.  We  arc  still  in  competition  with  the 
local  midwives,  hut  the  two  of  us  keep  busy  de- 
livering about  90  babies  a month  besides  doing 
a fail  amount  of  surgery.  Having  been  born 
and  raised  in  Detroit,  it  is  quite  an  experience 
to  live  in  a town  of  300.  I hope  to  have  a 
change  of  address  to  report  soon  when  I find  a 
good  town  in  which  to  settle.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Poole  (Louise  Mat- 
thews. 39)  and  their  daughters,  Linda  and 
Meredith,  arc  living  on  a plantation  near  De- 
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Recently,  Mrs.  Edward  Barnes  (Alice 
Luethi,  ’19)  was  interviewed  on  a na- 
tional radio  program  about  the  job 
market  for  women. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  now  head  of  women's 
interviewing  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  Time,  Inc.,  began  her  career 
in  personnel  work  with  three  years  at 
H Macy  in  the  executive  placement 
division.  She  then  went  to  Lord  and 
Taylor  where  she  was  employment 
manager  for  more  than  three  years.  She 
has  been  with  TIME,  Inc.  since  194J 
Mrs.  Barnes  and  her  assistants  inter- 
view from  four  to  five  thousand  wom- 
en during  the  year  in  addition  to  an- 
swering hundreds  of  inquiries  by  mail 
They  also  interview  nearly  three  thou- 
sand  coilege  girls  each  year  who  are 
eligible  for  the  business  and  editorial 
training  squads. 
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Land,  Fla.,  while  Mr.  Poole  works  on  his  M.A. 
degree  at  John  B.  Stetson  University.  They 
arc  enjoying  their  days  in  the  south  and  have 
met  a number  of  Oberlinians  there. 

Thomas  E.  James,  who  has  been  with  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  foreman  of  the  vee- 
belt  department,  industrial  products  division. 
Since  1949  he  has  been  shift  foreman  in  the 
department. 

Harold  A.  Decker,  m,  head  of  the  voice  and 
choral  departments  at  the  University  of  Wichita 
(Kansas),  has  been  appointed  associate  musical 
conductor  for  the  Starlight  Theater  productions 
this  summer  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.  He  will  di- 
rect the  choral  ensemble  for  the  ten  musical 
productions  to  be  presented  in  the  outdoor 
theater  in  Swope  Park  beginning  June  25. 

1939 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Somerville,  tm,  has  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  Lott  Carcv  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Convention  since  1940.  He 
recently  returned  from  his  ninth  trip  abroad. 

B.  Wade  White  is  director  of  training  for 
the  Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co.  and  is  also 
teaching  one  night  school  class  at  Fenn  College. 
Cleveland. 

Robert  R.  Meijer  gave  a paper  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chesapeake  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Physics  Teachers  held  in 
Newark.  Del.,  on  April  14.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  section. 

Rev.,  t.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  P.  Juell  are  now 
in  Glasgow.  Mont.,  where  Mr.  Juell  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  They  have 
two  sons.  Harold.  13,  and  Paul.  5.  “At  last 
we  are  near  other  Oberlinians — Rev.  Perez  N. 
Bennett,  t'14,  of  Medicine  Lake.  Mont.;  Rev. 
Kirk  X.  Dewey,  tx’26,  of  Sidney.  Mont.,  and 
Rev.  James  C.  Trimble,  tm’45,  of  Malta,  Mont.” 

Mrs.  William  E.  McLean  (Louise  Copeland) 
writes  that  they  have  a new  home  at  4102  Ester- 
marie  Drive.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  where  they  will 
welcome  Oberlin  friends.  Mr.  McLean  is  an 
engineer  with  Westinghouse  Corp.  Their  son, 
Dale,  is  now  4 y2  years. 

Doris  Kempes  is  in  the  research  department 
of  the  Harris  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  work- 
ing with  investments,  and  “is  the  only  woman 
employee  who  has  a voice  in  making  decisions 
regarding  investments.”  Recently  she  discussed 
the  topic  “What  Women  Should  Know  About 
Investing  Money”  for  the  YWCA  in  Chicago. 

A third  child.  John  Stewart,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Burgess  on  April  2 at 
their  new  home  at  1309  Seminole  Drive.  Greens- 
boro. XT.  C.  Dave  is  the  southern  representative 
of  the  CTO  Political  Action  Committee  and 
works  mostly  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Hugh  K.  Clark  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Division  of  the  Explosives 
Department  of  the  du  Pont  Company  and  sent  to 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  for  a one  to 
two  year  training  period.  His  present  address 
is  1308  Warren  Ave.,  Downers  Grove,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Potter  announce  the 
birth  of  Rebecca  McKinstry  on  April  5 in  War- 
ren. Pa. 

1940 

Dr.  Jay  A.  Young,  m.  instructor  in  chem- 
istry at  King's  College,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  is 
conducting  the  modern  science  courses  during 
the  spring  lecture  series  at  King's  College.  The 
scries  covers  the  history  and  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Helen  Brainard  appeared  as  piano  soloist  with 
the  Toledo  Orchestra  in  February,  playing  the 
First  Piano  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn. 

Mary  Frances  MacGregor  and  ( harlcs  Wil- 
son Malich  were  married  in  Scarsdale.  N.  Y., 
on  March  17.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  David  Barry,  ’38.  Mrs.  Malich  has  her 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  been  in  social  work  in  Charlotte,  N.  ( . 
Dr.  Malich  is  a graduate  of  Rice  Institute,  has 
his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. and  his  Ph.I).,  from  Rice.  He  is  a physi- 
cist in  the  nucleonics  division  of  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Washington. 

Rene  E.  Carroll  has  left  his  government  job 
for  one  with  the  Tile  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  in  its 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  office.  The  Carrolls  like  nor- 
thern New  Jersey  a great  deal.  Rene  reports 


seeing  Stan  Platt,  ’38,  and  his  wife  (Eleanor 
Adams.  ’43)  and  “talking  Oberlin”  most  of  the 
night.  Organist  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
which  they  attend  is  John  Harvey,  ’41.  The 
Carrolls  arc  living  at  240  E.  Palisade  Ave.. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

In  April.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Pye  (Sarah 
Wilkins.  *42)  moved  from  Newport,  Del.,  to  a 
newly  built  home  at  Windsor  Hills,  R.  4,  Wil- 
mington. Del.  Their  second  son,  Lawrence 
David,  was  born  December  29.  The  older  boy, 
Walter,  is  now  3]/2. 

1941  — Tenfh  Reunion 

On  May  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Little  (Vir- 
gina  Cole)  moved  to  a 120-acre  farm  in  Willis- 
ton.  Vt.  Mr.  Little  teaches  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  Burlington, 
and  Virginia  is  busy  with  their  three  children  — 
Katherine  Joan,  born  last  December  4,  David 
Nelson,  \]/2.  and  George  Thomas,  III,  2l/2. 

Mrs.  Roy  W.  Saarni  (Clarene  Suter)  writes: 
“We  were  transferred  from  Walnut  Creek  to 
Red  Bluff.  Calif.,  in  January.  My  husband  has 
been  appointed  assistant  district  ranger  of  the 
Mineral  District,  Lassen  National  Forest.  Win- 
ter headquarters  are  in  Red  Bluff  and  on  June  1 
we  move  to  the  summer  station  at  Mineral.  Our 
family  now  includes  an  8-ycar-old  son,  John 
Suter,  my  nephew,  who  came  to  live  with  us 
last  July.  He  is  a wonderful  brother  to  Patty, 
5.  and  Betty,  3.” 

Edward  O.  Tabor,  Jr.,  is  temporarily  in 
Washington  with  the  Ferro  Alloys  Branch  of 
the  National  Production  Authority.  He  re- 
ports seeing  Ernest  Day  and  Edmund  Stiles  at 
the  Oberlin  A Cappella  Choir  concert  in  April. 

Lois  J.  Keller  was  married  on  December  9 to 
George  White  Porter,  acting  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  "Daily  Times.”  Mr.  Porter 
was  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War 
II.  studied  at  Emory  University,  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  in  France.  They  are  living  at 
416  East  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

“A  Guide  to  Creative  Writing,”  by  Roger 
H.  Garrison  will  be  published  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.  this  spring.  “Examples  from  the 
works  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  Virginia  Woolf, 
John  Steinbeck.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Thomas 
Wolfe.  James  Joyce,  and  others,  are  set  against 
simulated  student-teacher  dialogues,”  and  sets 
forth  many  typical  problems  confronting  a crea- 
tive writer  and  suggests  practical  methods  for 
solving  them.  Mr.  Garrison  is  instructor  in 
creative  writing  and  literature  at  Briarcliff 
Junior  College,  New  York. 

John  G.  Hoover  is  head  of  the  department  of 
music  at  Livingston  .State  Teachers  College  in 
Alabama. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  candidates  for  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly.  “Pete"  graduated  from  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1948  and  is  practicing  law  in 
Plainfield.  N.  J. 

J.  Richmond  Johnson,  x,  gave  a Times  Hall 
recital  in  New  York  City  on  May  13.  He  re- 
cently returned  from  a southern  and  south- 
western recital  tour. 

Frank  Numbers  writes:  “Jane  (Jane  McKcl- 
vcv.  ’42),  the  hoys  and  I arc  now  located  in  the 
Crescent  Hills  section  east  of  Pittsburgh.  We'll 
be  glad  to  see  any  of  our  old  friends  there  and, 
since  this  is  a new  house,  can  offer  them  a 
shovel,  rake,  paint  brush,  hroom,  etc.,  as  pre- 
ferred whenever  we  are  visited.  It’s  good  to 
lie  near  ‘home'  again  after  1 1/2  years  in  Colo- 
rado.” The  Numbers’  address  is  173  Glcnficld 
Dr..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Donald  S.  Holm,  Jr.,  brings  us  up  to  date: 
On  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  entered  Harvard 
Business  School,  but  then  spent  four  years  in 
the  Navy,  ending  up  in  1946  as  a Lieut.  Comdr. 
Me  then  returned  to  Harvard,  receiving  his 
M.B.A.  degree  in  June.  1947.  From  1947  to 
June,  1950.  he  had  a fellowship  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  he  taught  full-time  in  economics 
and  completed  most  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Ph  D.  He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  In- 
diana in  June.  1950,  and  hopes  to  complete  the 
Ph.I).  in  June,  1951.  Since  last  September  lie 
has  been  assistant  professor  of  economics  and 
business  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  VI is 
marriage  to  Marilynn  R.  Lamb.  Wcllcslcv,  ’50. 
and  from  his  home  town  of  Grosse  Pointe. 
Mich.,  will  take  place  on  June  8. 

Robert  C.  Lewis  writes:  “My  firm.  I'..  B.  Bad- 
ger & Sons  Co.  of  Boston,  transferred  me  last 


fall  to  a new  construction  project  for  Miles 
Laboratories  of  Elkhart.  Ind.  I’m  in  charge  of 
purchasing  and  accounting  for  the  new  chemical 
plant  now  being  erected  and  am  living  at  Eagle 
Lake  in  southern  Michigan,  just  north  of  Elk- 
hart.” 

Since  February,  1949.  Edward  L.  Maynard 
has  been  manager  of  A.  P.  Pattison  & Co.  in 
Kobe.  Japan,  serving  as  agents  for  various 
American  and  other  steamship  lines  operating 
throughout  the  Far  East. 

After  two  years  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hoagland  (Jeanette  Gunn)  moved 
back  to  ( levcland  in  February.  Mr.  Hoagland 
is  now  project  engineer  for  the  Perfection  Stove 
Co.  They  have  bought  a home  at  2939  Scar- 
borough Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts. 

1942 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Loerke  announce  the 
birth  of  Eric  Carl  on  March  5.  They  have 
another  son  and  daughter  also.  Bill  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Art  Department  at  Brown 
University  and  also  teaches  a class  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

Margaret  E.  Smith  and  Capt.  Albert  R. 
Mugel  were  married  at  Christ  Chapel  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
20.  Margaret  writes:  “For  the  past  four  years 
I have  been  secretary  to  a vice  president  of 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  Sc  Osborne.  Inc.,  in 
the  Buffalo  office  — and  loving  it!  My  hus- 
band is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  of  its  law  school  and  has  been  both  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  in  Buffalo  and  a professor  of  law 
at  the  Law  School  until  last  fall.  He  served 
in  the  Army  for  five  years  during  the  war  and 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  last  November.  He 
is  presently  stationed  at  the  A.  P.  Hill  Military 
Reservation.  Virginia,  with  the  Third  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Gibson  (Ann  Ruether) 
are  the  parents  of  twin  daughters  born  April  8 
in  London.  England.  Ann’s  mother  is  spending 
May  and  June  with  them. 

Stuart  A.  Dunham,  x.  for  the  past  7J4  3rears 
a reporter  on  the  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  Press,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Washington.  D.  C.,  bureau 
of  the  “Press.” 

K.  Robert  Hahn  has  resigned  as  secretary, 
general  counsel  and  assistant  vice  president  of 
Lake  Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  to  join  the  firm  of 
Lear,  Tnc.,  in  the  Contract  Administration  of- 
fices. With  the  new  position,  he  has  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  1411  Giddings  St.,  SE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  engagement  of  Susan  Abby  Cane  of 
New  York  City  to  Victor  J.  Stone  was  an- 
nounced in  April.  A July  wedding  is  planned. 
Miss  Cane  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege and  received  her  M.A.  degree  from  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  is  employed  by  the 
government  in  Washington.  Vic  received  his 
law  degree  from  Columbia  University  and  is 
with  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Sonnenschein, 
Rerkson.  Lautmann.  Levinson  and  Morse. 

Dr.  Earl  C.  Spaeth  received  painful  burns  in 
flash  explosion  in  his  laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  in  February.  Dr.  Spaeth 
has  been  teaching  at  the  University  since  1946. 

1943 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  B.  Calvin  to  Max 
Goldman  was  announced  in  March.  Ruth  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Law  School  and  is  an  attorney 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Goldman  is  a graduate  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York  and  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  is  assistant  general  counsel 
in  charge  of  litigation  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnel  Cowgill  (Winifred  Mac- 
Ouillan)  have  bought  a new  home  at  41  N. 
Maple  Ave..  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Theodore  R Frye  (Martha  Kissane) 
writes  from  New  Delhi.  India,  where  Ted.  *47. 
is  with  the  American  Embassy  : "We  arrived  in 
India  last  May  with  our  son  Michael  and 
•laughter  Susan  for  a two  or  three  year  assign- 
ment. We  feel  very  lucky  to  have  found  a 
pleasant  apartment  to  live  in.  for  the  housing 
shortage  here  is  much  worse  than  in  Washing- 
ton. Our  only  travels  outside  Delhi  so  far  have 
been  to  Agra.  Jaipur,  the  hill  station  of  Mus* 
sooric,  and  a quick  trip  for  Ted  to  Kabul, 
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Afghan.  We  saw  Harry  Hnwes.  '-IS.  before  he 
left  for  Mussooric." 

Mary  Ruether,  x.  lias  been  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  Actors  Company,  a "tributary 
theater"  group  in  Chicago.  She  has  appeared 
in  such  shows  as  “Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,"  "Right  You  Are."  "The  Cady  id 
Larkspur  Lotion,”  and  also  in  several  local  TV 
shows. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  James,  tin.  changed  positions 
on  March  1.  Formerly  director  of  Christian 
education  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  she  now  has  a similiar 
position  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  “Mansfield  seems  like  home 
because  I taught  here  five  years  (’43-’48)  m 
Weekday  Religious  Education.”  Her  address 
is  317  Park  Ave.,  W. 

Gwendolyn  Marie  Brown  and  Roger  Platt 
Shaeffer  were  married  on  March  31  at  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Kronxville.  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Shaeffer  graduated  from  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege. Roger  is  a regional  sales  representative 
for  General  Electric  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Omaha.  Neb. 

Mary  Ruth  Allens  worth  and  George  Andrew 
Glock  were  married  on  December  2.  Mr.  Clock 
is  with  the  Enterprise  Aluminum  Co.  of  Massil- 
lon. Ohio.  They  are  living  at  1243  Woodland 
Ave..  N.W.,  Canton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Hall  (Carol  Zimmerman. 
’42)  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  have  a daughter. 
Elizabeth  Emily,  horn  on  April  25. 

Dr.  C.  David  Gutsche  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  Washing- 
ton University.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

An  early  summer  wedding  is  planned  by 
Jean  Spalding  and  Thomas  J.  Amer  of  Akron. 
Ohio. 

Under  the  name  Fenn  McGrew.  Julia  Mc- 
Grew  and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Fenn  (Caroline  Kimball, 
’28)  published  Murder  by  Mail  in  March. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baer  (Martha  Potter)  reports  that 
her  husband  joined  the  research  staff  of  the 
physics  department  of  the  National  Research 
Corp..  Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  March.  She  and 
their  two  boys  stayed  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  until 
May  1,  when  they  joined  Mr.  Baer.  Their 
home  is  at  230  Forest  St..  Needham.  Mass.,  in 
the  suburban  area  between  Wellesley  and  Need- 
ham. 

Dr.  William  J.  Feicks  is  now  a captain  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  is  psychiatrist  at  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
He  and  Mrs.  Feicks  (Isabel  Robertson,  x'45) 
are  living  at  2960  Heather  PI.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Henry  D.  Fisher  completed  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  the  Institute  of  Chem- 
istry. Appleton.  Wis.,  last  October.  The  Fishers 
(Jean  Corbett,  x’44,  and  Susan.  4,  and  Stephen. 
2)  then  moved  to  Media,  Pa.  Henry  is  chemist 
for  the  Chester,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Co. 

1944 

A spring  wedding  is  planned  by  Barbara  Berry 
and  Carleton  Eugene  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  and  Yale  Law 
School  and  is  an  attorney  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  Washington.  Bar- 
bara is  an  economist  with  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  also  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Revev  Golden  (Helen  Crowder)  writes: 
“We  built  a new  home  in  Bridgeport.  W.  Va., 
which  is  only  about  five  miles  from  Clarksburg. 
!•  or  a year  now  we’ve  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Annette  (Corfman)  and  Bert  Axtmann  and 
their  two  daughters  who  have  been  living  here 
also.  However,  in  May  Bert  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  Niagara  Falls.  Wish  some  of  the 
summer  travelers  would  look  us  up  at  417 
Lawman  Ave..  Bridgeport.  W.  Va.” 

Ruth  Higham  has  been  in  Paris  for  over  three 
years.  She  spent  one  year  studying  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  work- 
ing for  JLL.A.  She  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
any  Obeninians  who  are  going  through  Paris 
this  summer  and  can  be  reached  at  the  EGA. 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative.  2 Rue  St- 
Florentin,  Paris,  France. 

Kathryn  Johnson,  x.  and  Frederick  Allen 
Sliger  were  married  on  June  17.  1950.  Mr. 
Shger  is  from  Waco.  Texas,  and  is  a chemical 
engineer  for  U.S.  Industrial  Chemicals  in  Balti- 
more. Kathryn  has  been  teaching  for  the  past 
five  years  at  Eastern  High  School,  a public 


school  of  1800  girls,  where  she  is  head  of  the 
department  of  instrumental  music.  'I  hey  are 
living  at  1310  Bolton  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Robe  t Bosley,  x.  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School  in  June.  1950.  and  is 
interning  at  University  Hospital  this  year.  He 
will  enter  Navy  service  in  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Spangler  (Elizabeth 
Hribal)  will  soon  leave  for  Coli.  Columbia,  S.  A. 
Mr.  Spangler  has  been  employed  hv  the  ( elanese 
Corp.  of  America  at  Narrows.  Va.,  and  will 
become  spinning  superintendent,  one  of  three 
Americans  to  supervise  the  running  of  the  first 
Celanese  Corp.  plant  in  South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  Carver  (Sibley  Rogers) 
have  a second  son,  David  Rogers,  born  on 
March  16  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Their  older  son, 
Dan,  is  “thrilled  with  his  new  brother.” 

Daniel  W.  Reddin.  111.  is  chairman  of  the 
1951  Red  Cross  Fund  for  Wood  County,  Ohio. 
Dan  is  practicing  law  with  his  parents  in  the 
firm  of  Reddin  and  Reddin  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

1945 

Jean  S.  Eason  received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University  at  the  March  convoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Gray  (Mary  Boy 
Brown)  announce  the  birth  of  Alexander  David 
on  February  11  at  Urmston.  Manchester.  Eng- 
land. They  also  report  a new  home  at  182 
Brandfield  Rd.,  Urmston. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hinshaw  (Ann  Elizabeth 
Jones,  x)  writes:  "My  husband  is  head  of  the 
physics  department  here  at  Muskingum  Col- 
lege and  we  are  enjoying  life  in  New  Concord 
very  much.  Our  two  small  daughters  keep  me 
pretty  well  occupied.  Patricia  will  soon  be 
four  and  Deborah  is  two.” 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  Swartz  (Helen  Mor- 
rison. ‘44)  have  moved  from  Harwinton,  Conn., 
to  Meriden,  Conn.,  where  Gus  is  assistant  min- 
ister of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Helen 
is  assistant  organist  and  helps  with  several  of 
the  five  choirs.  Gus’  main  responsibility  is  with 
youth,  young  parents,  and  the  church  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elston  L.  Belknap,  Jr..  (Dor- 
ris' Kemmerer,  ’46)  announce  the  birth  of 
Frances  Gertrude  on  February  1.  The  baby  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Mr.,  ’18  and  Mrs.  Elston 
L.  Belknap  (Helen  Jelinek)1,  ’IS. 

Mrs.  Robert  Zunzer  (Suzanne  Amspoker) 
reports:  “Our  15-month-old  daughter,  Lucie, 
keeps  us  going  from  six  to  six.  Next  Septem- 
ber we  are  counting  on  the  arrival  of  the  second 
little  Zunzer.  Bob,  ’44.  will  finish  his  work  at 
Stanford  by  September  --  and  plans  for  ’52  are 
indefinite.  We  often  see  Jim  Arnold.  ’42,  and 
Frank  Clelland.  ’43.  Jim  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  physics  department  and  Frank  is 
working  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 


Mrs.  Roger  P.  Schaeffer 
...  is  shown  soon  after  her 
wedding  on  March  31.  See  class 
of  ’43  class  news 


We  are  finding  California  more  and  more  in- 
teresting hut  our  thoughts  often  find  their  way 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Reid  (Margaret  Lat- 
sha)  announce  the  birth  of  Philip  David  on 
March  16.  The  Reids  live  in  Camptown,  Pa., 
where  Bill  is  minister  of  four  rural  churches. 

Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  (Margaret  Torgler) 
writes:  “We  are  living  in  Milwaukee,  where 
Howard  is  research  engineer  in  ceramics  at 
Globe  Union,  Inc.  Our  older  son.  George,  is 
two  now  and  the  latest  William  Frederick  was 
born  March  18.  They  certainly  keep  me  busy. 
My  violin  repertoire  now  includes  ‘Baa  Baa 
Black  Sheep.’ 

Rev.  J.  Meade  Letts,  t.  has  moved  from  Bar- 
berton to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  is  pastor  of 
the  Westlawn  Methodist  Church  ori  Copley  Rd. 

Robert  Cameron,  x,  writs  from  Chunchon, 
Korea  where  he  is  stationed  with  the  Marines: 
"Jeanie  and  I bought  a home  in  Salem.  Ore., 
where  I was  employed  by  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Forestry.  Jeanie  and  Scotty,  two  years 
old  in  February,  are  there  now,  keeping  the 
home  fires  burning.  I joined  the  organized  ie- 
serve  unit  at  Salem.  We  left  for  (‘amp  Pen- 
dleton, Calif.,  last  August  25  and  shipped  over- 
seas September  1.  I’ve  been  here  since  Inchon, 
and  have  covered  most  of  Korea  on  foot  as 
artillery  forward  observer.  My  luck  has  been 
good  and  so  far  I have  no  purple  hearts.” 

The  marriage  of  Ensign  Barbara  Warner,  x, 
USNC,  to  Lt.  (j.g))  Robert  Caldwell  Dressel 
took  place  on  March  10  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Base  Chapel  in  Bremerton.  Wash.  After 
completing  her  training  at  St.  Vincent  Charity 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Cleveland,  Bar- 
bara entered  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  1948. 
Lt.  Dressel  served  in  the  Pacific  area  in  World 
War  II  and  is  now  aboard  the  USS  LST  1079. 

After  18  months  as  research  clerk  for  Judge 
Paul  Jones  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Ohio. 
William  R.  Hewitt  recently  entered  practice 
with  the  firm  of  Hoppe.  Day  & Ford,  attorneys, 
in  the  Second  National  Building.  Warren.  O. 
The  Hewitts  live  at  3231  Youngstown  Rd.,  S.E. 

Mrs.  Tom  G.  Stauffer  (Anne  Kennard) 
writes:  “Early  in  April  we  (including.  Margy. 
16  months,  and  the  cat)  and  our  new  trailer 
leave  on  a trip  to  end  in  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
our  first  temporary  army  station.  The  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  collect  on  their  in- 
vestment in  Tom’s  medical  training.  Now 
that  we’re  resigned  to  bidding  farewell  to  his 
practice,  uncompleted  pschoanalytic  training, 
and  our  home,  we  hope  it  may  he  something 
of  a lark  and  that  trailer  living  may  solve  some 
of  the  family  problems  involved.” 

Announcing  that  “some  people  collect  butter- 
flies. or  coins,  or  stamps,  or  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  but  we  collect  little  boys.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marc  Boggs  (Sarah  Alice  McFarland)  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C..  invite  their  friends  to  in- 
spect their  collection:  Marcus  Livingstone.  Jr.. 
"Tinker”  3 years.  Thomas  Alfred  McFarland. 
"Tam,”  1 year,  and  Lloyd  Kennedy,  "Ken,” 
horn  March  13.  The  boys’  grandmother  is 
Mrs.  Lucile  McFarland  (Lucile  Sylvester,  ’05), 
and  their  uncle.  Philip  McFarland,  ’51. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Weston  (Jean  Court)  writes: 
"We  now  have  a small  farm  which  we  play 
with,  an  old  farm  house  to  make  over,  and  a 
son.  1/j,  and  daughter,  4J4.  These  fill  my 
days  and  a good  share  of  my  nights  completely.” 
Jean’s  address  is  R.  2,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  John  Gavey  (Marcella  Thrasher,  x)  will 
be  playing  with  the  summer  pops  orchestra  of 
.New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she  is  now  living. 

Marian  Crites  writes  from  Paris:  "I  have  been 
researching  for  JECA  Information  Section  on 
subjects  of  economic  integration  of  European 
power  facilities  and  industrial  productvity  - — 
the  latter  mainly  in  Italy  where  I visited  a 
number  of  the  larger  industrial  areas  and  plants. 
I II  leave  EC  A in  May  for  two  or  three  months 
of  travel  and  writing  in  Spain.  Portugal  and 
North  Africa,  and  then  to  the  U.S.  I can’t  help 
feeling  after  almost  two  years  on  the  European 
scene  that,  though  EGA  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly in  its  original  purpose  (of  restoring  the 
fabric  of  society  here),  this  society’s  present 
form  has  too  little  meaning  to  the  average 
!•  tench.  Italian  or  Belgian  worker,  who  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  people  we  are  counting  on 
as  allies,  to  make  them  very  dependable.  I hope 
the  U.S.  will  have  the  courage  to  find  a way 
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to  give  the  future  more  meaning  in  terms  of  bread 
and  butter  — or  just  bread  — for  the  ordinary 
people.  Our  own  future  will  be  much  more 
secure  if  wc  can.” 

Mrs.  David  Platt  (Patricia  Davis)  writes 
from  Richmond,  Ind : “David  graduates  this 
June  from  Earlham  College.  Next  year  lie 
hopes  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  in  philosophy. 
This  is  my  second  year  working  in  the  Earlham 
registrar’s  office.” 

1946 

Kenneth  W.  Jewell  received  his  Master  of 
Music  degree  in  organ  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  February,  being  elected  to  the 
Chi  chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  there.  He 
gave  his  master’s  organ  recital  on  January  9 
in  Hill  Auditorium.  Ann  Arbor.  Ken  is  minister 
of  music  at  a church  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

The  wedding  of  Marcia  E.  McCallister  to 
Donovan  Schumacher  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Chicago  on 
March  28.  Marcia  is  a student  at  Chicago 
Musical  College  and  Don  a member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  the  present 
they  will  live  in  Chicago. 

Robert  C.  Axtmann  completed  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
October.  Since  then  he  has  been  a physicist 
for  the  du  Pont  Co.,  at  present  assigned  to 
work  at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  His 
address  is  307  S.  West  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Alan  Chaney  received  his  M.S.  degree  from 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  June,  1950, 
and  since  then  has  been  employed  at  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  is  also  starting  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  The  Chaneys  (Helen  Pollock)  have  two 
children,  the  younger,  David  Hall,  born  on 
Jan.  29.  They  have  bought  a home  at  198 
Richards  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Madden  (Marian 
Madden,  ’48)  write  that  after  a month  of 
searching  last  fall,  they  finally  found  an  apart- 
ment right  on  the  campus  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  They  have  enjoyed  Ed’s  first  year 
of  teaching  there  but  are  looking  forward  to  a 
trip  to  the  middle  west  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Glassner  (Mary 
Freschl)  announce  the  birth  of  David  William 
on  February  26  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  J.  Partridge  (Jerre 
Smith,  ’49)  have  a son,  Eric  James,  born  April 
3.  Bruce  is  business  manager  at  Cazenovia 
Junior  College  (N.  Y.)  and  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Upper  New  York  Regional 
Group  of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Buyers  last  fall.  Being  advisor  to  the 
Explorer  Scouts  in  Cazenovia  takes  a good 
deal  of  his  spare  time  and  both  of  them  are 
enjoying  work  with  the  Cazenovia  Little 
Theater. 

Proving  that  you  can  get  something  for 
nothing  these  day,  Mrs.  Howard  Bodwell 
(Marian  Sayre)  recently  won  a quiz  show  at 
station  WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  prize  be- 
ing an  all-expense  paid  weekend  for  two  in 
New  York  City.  “The  program  is  called  Cin- 
derella Weekend  and  it  was  just  that  — our 
second  honeymoon.” 

Margaret  Calvin,  a graduate  student  at 
Western  Reserve  University  this  year,  took  the 
lead  in  the  University  Players  presentation  of 
“Admirable  Bashville”  in  March.  Rehearsing 
for  the  play.  “Maggie”  slipped  from  a chair  and 
chipped  the  bone  in  her  elbow,  but  went  on  as 
the  leading  lady  in  spite  of  the  resulting  cast. 
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1947 

Richard  Warner  is  completing  his  medical 
course  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  this 
spring.  He  has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honorary  Medical 
Society  and  chosen  “outstanding  graduating 
student  of  the  year"  by  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon 
medical  fraternity.  In  July  he  starts  an  intern- 
ship at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

Carl  T.  Rowan’s  recent  series  of  articles  “How 
Far  From  Slavery,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune,  for  which  lie  is 
staff  writer,  have  received  wide  acclaim.  "Look" 
magazine  is  soon  to  run  a condensation  of  the 
articles  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Inc.,  to  publish 
a book  by  Carl,  based  on  the  articles.  In  April 
he  received  the  "Service  to  Humanity”  annual 
award  from  the  Minneapolis  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  On  April  15  he  began  a leave  from 
his  paper  to  write  the  book. 

Margaret  Louise  Thompson  and  Clarence 
Baker  Kearfott  of  Bristol,  Va.,  were  married 
in  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Stamford,  Conn., 
on  March  31.  Margaret  is  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  Bristol  public  schools  and  her  husband, 
an  architecture  graduate  of  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  with  the  firm  of  C.  B.  Kear- 
fott, architects.  They  will  make  their  home  in 
Bristol. 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Cole  (Margaret  Ann  Waugh) 
writes  from  Sheridan,  Ark.  : “Don  and  I were 
married  last  July.  He  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  forestry  at  Yale  and  is  now  with  the 
International  Paper  Co.  here  in  Sheridan.  I’m 
finally  learning  grammar  as  I’m  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  a country  school.  Life  is  interesting  and 
most  wonderful!” 

The  wedding  of  Lydia  Todd  to  Robert  Beahan 
Shnayerson  took  place  on  December  23  at  River- 
dale  Presbyterian  Church,  Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New  York  City.  Donald  Smith,  ’43,  played  the 
organ  and  Mrs.  Smith  (Elizabeth  Tucker,  ’44) 
and  Alice  Kross,  ’49,  were  guests.  Mr.  Shnayer- 
son is  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
is  on  the  staff  of  Life  Magazine.  Lydia  is  con- 
tinuing to  teach  music  at  the  Riverdale  Country 
School  for  Girls. 

Richard  Westerman,  x,  spent  his  spring  vaca- 
tion visiting  his  sister  Carol,  '50,  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Dick  is  a student  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Wayne  University. 

Lenna  G.  Peffer,  x,  will  graduate  this  spring 
from  Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  Next  year  she  will  teach  in  the 
elementary  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Elizabeth  S.  Hill  and  Lynn  W.  Eley  were 
married  on  August  25,  1950,  at  Pilgrim,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hughes  (Corrine  Schmidt)  was 
matron  of  honor.  They  arc  living  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  where  Mr.  Eley  is  working  on  his  Ph.th 
degree  in  political  science  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  Betsy  is  a general  recep- 
tionist and  clerk  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fairfield  (Betty  Smith, 
’48),  and  daughter  Gail  (now  a year  old)  left 
Foochow,  China  on  November  25,  reaching 
Hongkong  two  weeks  later.  After  two  months 
there,  they  sailed  for  Tokyo,  arriving  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  John  writes:  “My  job  here  is  a far  cry 
from  what  I was  doing  in  Foochow.  There  I 
was  mission  treasurer  for  one  mission.  I am 
now  being  trained  for  the  job  of  field  treasurer 
for  the  Interboard  Committee  for  Christian 
Work  in  Japan.  This  is  a cooperative  set  up  of 
ten  mission  hoards.  We  have  a central  treasury 
office  through  which  all  funds  are  channeled. 
The  man  who  has  been  field  treasurer  is  going 
home  next  week  and  I will  take  over.  He  is 
expected  back  this  fall,  when  I hope  to  be  able 
to  go  on  a short  furlough,  coming  back  to  the 
field  in  the  spring  of  1952.  Then  we  will  go 
into  full  time  language  study  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1953  I expect  to  take  over  permanently 
this  new  job.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Howe  (Joan  Craig) 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  announce  the  birth  of 
Jacqueline  Terry  on  February  27. 

Dr.,  x’48,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Burket  (Joan 
Kelly)  and  year-old  Bobby  are  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  where  Bob  is  interning  at  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hospital.  In  February  Bob 
flew  down  to  Florida  to  be  best  man  for  his 
brother  Dick,  ’50,  when  he  was  married  to 
Carolyn  McMillen,  x’52. 

Cliff  Spindler  is  a graduate  student  in  ceramics 
at  Ohio  State  University  this  spring. 

The  engagement  of  Abbie  Gertrude  Enders, 
x,  to  David  Carew  Huntington  was  announced 
in  April.  Gertrude  graduated  from  Swarth- 
more  College  and  taught  at  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Both  are 
doing  graduate  work  at  Yale  University.  They 
plan  to  be  married  in  June. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Arnold,  t,  have 
moved  from  the  ministry  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Rifle.  Colo.,  to  Oxnard,  Calif., 
to  do  church  extension  work,  “which  means 
starting  a new  church  in  a new  housing  area 
by  ringing  door  bells.  We  are  holding  services 
in  a vacant  store  front  at  the  present  time.” 

Russell  Spicer  writes : “I  have  finally  trans- 
ferred from  the  mathematics  department  to 
physical  education  at  the  high  school  in  Had- 
donfield.  N.  J.  I am  assistant  coach  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball  and  head  in  baseball.  Jan 
(Janet  Rosser,  x’49)  has  been  attending  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  the  past 
two  years  and  will  receive  her  degree  this  May. 
Our  son  is  now  2]/2  and  is  certainly  keeping  us 
on  the  run.” 

Gerard  Del  Grippo  is  in  his  senior  year  at 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

1948 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  James  Louie  to  Katherine  Lee,  who 
met  on  vacation  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  1950.  Kathy 
is  a primary  teacher  at  Hazelton  Elemen- 
tary School  and  Jimmie  is  a draftsman  with 
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Garthorne,  Buonaccor.!  & Murray,  Consulting 
Engineers. 

Mr,  Donald  lllig  (Joy  Milthaler,  ’SO)  writes: 
Vto  Don  received  Ills  M.lt.A.  degree  from  the 
l Tnivcrsitv  of  Michigan  last  l ebruary,  we  took 
, motor  trip  to  California.  Besides  sightseeing 
a„d  enjoving  the  sunny  weather,  we  visited  the 
Bruce  Copeland,  x,  family  i"  ban  1'iaiicisco, 
•md  lim  '50,  and  Marge,  x’52,  bcolt  in  Los 
Angeles.  En  route  back  to  Connecticut,  we 
stopped  at  the  Phil  Thomas's,  '50,  in  Ann  Arbor 
and  at  Oberlin  for  a brief  visit.  By  March  1 
we  were  in  Hartford,  and  Don  began  work  in 
the  personnel  department  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.”  The  llligs  are 
living  at  7 Brownell  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Goldwin  S.  Pollard,  t,  is  chaplain  of  the  526th 
AAA  Gun  Battalion  at  Fort  Totten,  Long  Is- 
land. 

The  wedding  of  Jean  E.  Bishop  to  James  H. 
Nelson  took  place  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  on  March 


17. 

Jerry  F.  DeWitt  lias  been  awarded  tile  Con- 
rad Schlumberger  Scholarship  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity for  study  next  year  at  the  University  ol 
Paris,  where  he  plans  to  complete  research 
for  his  Ph.D.  thesis  in  history. 

Richard  H.  Mavis  reports  that  lie  recently 
bought  a home  at  126  S.  Perry  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
He  is  working  for  the  News-Gazette  in  Lima. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  J.  Kling,  Jr.  (Marjoy 
Moser)  are  spending  this  year  in  Scotland  where 
Mr.  Kling  is  a graduate  student  in  theology. 

Carol  Gordon  is  teaching  physical  education 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  Dur- 
ham, and  "could  use  some  of  the  snow  you  ve 
had  in  Oberlin  this  winter  for  our  ski  classes. 
She  reports  an  Oberlin  gettogether  in  February 
with  Barbara  Fry,  '50,  Marian  Smith,  '50,  and 
Mama  McMahon,  ’50. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ball  (Nancy  Cronon) 
have  left  Denver  University,  where  George  was 
chaplain.  He  resigned  in  March  in  protest 
against  a requirement  of  the  loyalty  oath  from 
all  faculty  members.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
quoted  Dr.  Ball's  resignation  in  part:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  the  requiring  of  a test  oath  is  not 
illustrative  of  the  American  tradition  but  a denial 
of  that  tradition.  The  uniqueness  and  center 
of  the  American  political  philosophy  is  that 
ours  is  a government  which  does  not  coerce 
the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  Any  government 
which  compels  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  is  not 
democratic. 

"I  have  chosen  to  stand  on  this  issue  at  this 
time  because  in  my  opinion  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  world’s  development  where  we 
can  no  longer  survive  as  independent  nations,  the 
point  where  the  punishment  will  be  immediate 
for  not  expressing  in  the  world’s  political  struc- 
ture our  loyalty  to  Christ’s  truth  that  all  men 
are  neighbors." 

Ruth  Way  and  Bruce  Senior  were  married 
on  April  21  in  the  Beneficent  Congregational 
Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  Bruce  has  just  re- 
turned from  service  in  Korea  and  is  stationed  at 
the  Navy  center  in  Chicago  for  the  next  four 
months.  Ruth  has  a leave  of  absence  from  her 
teaching  position  for  the  balance  of  the  school 


year. 

J.  Herman  Yount  recently  joined  the  West- 
inghouse  Lamp  Division’s  headquarters  plant 
in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  as  a junior  patent  attorney. 
He  has  spent  the  past  three  years  in  the  com- 
pany’s patent  division  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
and  during  that  time  completed  his  LL. B.  de- 
gree at  George  Washington  University. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wheaton  and  daughter 
Joan  have  recently  moved  into  their  new  home 
on  Catawba  Cliffs,  on  Catawba  Island.  David 
is  assistant  personnel  manager  for  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Co.  at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Leonard  (Lucile  Hick- 
man, ’46)  have  a second  daughter,  Shirley 
Karen,  born  on  March  13.  They  are  living  at 
1733  E.  116  PI.,  Cleveland,  “within  a few  min- 
utes walking  distance  from  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School  and  the  Wade  Park  area.” 


The  Graphic  Arts  Gallery  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  presented  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Patience  E.  Haley  in  March. 

Lt.  Robert  Avery  is  stationed  in  Japan.  His 
address  is  Hq.  67th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Wing,  APO  710,  c/o  PM,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lawrence  Cole  (Barbara 
Beaumont)  expect  to  be  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 


Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester  (Mary  Purcell,  08) 
was  decorated  by  the  Belgian  government  on  March  15  in  recognition 
of  her  efforts  toward  post-war  relief  work  in  the  village  of  Corbion 
sur  Semois.  Les  Palmes  d’Or  de  I’Ordre  de  la  Couronne,  Belgium’s  high- 
est medal,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Lester  by  Dr.  Albert  Navez,  New  Eng- 
land Consul  of  Belgium 


again  next  year,  as  Jimmy  has  received  a 
Chancellor  Green  Fellowship.  Barb  is  cui- 
rently  working  on  her  thesis  for  her  Oberlin 
master’s  degree. 

David  B.  Mayer  recently  changed  from  work 
with  Raymond  Rosen  Engineering  Products, 
Inc.,  to  a position  in  the  Research  Engineering 
Division  of  the  Philco  Corp.  in  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Good  was  called  to  active  duty  in 
September  and  is  now  stationed  with  the  Hq.  & 
Hq.  Co..  511th  Airborne  Infantry  Regiment. 
Ft.  Campbell.  ICy.  “I  made  a parachute  jump 
last  week  and  now  feel  that  the  last  five  years 
were  just  a long  furlough.” 

1949 

Vilma  Ujlaki  completed  her  B.S.  degree  in 
education  at  Bowling  Green  State  University  in 
February.  Since  then  she  has  been  teaching  a 
combination  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Ann  Wight  is  a graduate  student  in  organ 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  expects  to 
complete  her  M.M.  degree  in  June. 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Burneson  (Marjorie  Ireland) 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  registrar’s  of- 
fice at  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

Jack  Diercks  has  enjoyed  his  first  year  of 
teaching  at  the  College  of  Wooster.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work  there,  he  accompanied 
the  glee  club  on  its  spring  tour,  and  has  writ- 
ten several  compositions.  Four  compositions  for 
organ  for  use  in  the  Lutheran  church  service 
and  based  on  Lutheran  chorales  have  been  per- 
formed recently. 

Patricia  Wharton  has  enjoyed  her  “travelling 
job”  but  is  now  ready  to  “stay  put”  and  is  start- 
ting  a new  job  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  Cleveland.  Her  address  is  1272  An- 
drews Ave.,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio. 

Under  the  title  “Take  Ten”  Tours  the  Front, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  April  7 describes  the 
all-soldier  musical  review  which  has  been  en- 
tertaining troops  in  Japan  and  Korea.  “Shar- 
ing in  responsibility  for  'Take  Ten’s’  success 
is  Sgt.  Bob  Drummond,  who  . . . assisted  with 
the  music  for  the  show  . . . directed  the  12-man 
Cavalier  Chorus  . . . and  made  a special  ar- 
rangement of  ’Oklahoma!”  which  is  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  production  . . .** 

Helen  J.  Przyborowski  is  a secretary  in  the 
State  Department  Foreign  Service  and  at  pres- 
ent is  working  in  Cuidad  Trujillo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

William  Rosenblum  is  an  aviation  cadet,  sta- 
tioned at  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  engagement  of  Katharine  Turner  to  Ed- 


ward Davis,  ’50,  was  announced  recently.  Kit 
has  been  at  the  Higbee  Co.  store  in  Cleveland 
for  the  past  two  years  but  recently  began  work 
for  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Ed  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he  is  taking  the 
Army  Artillery  Radio  Maintenance  Course. 

Rev.  G.  LaDoyt  Flemming,  t,  pastor  of  the 
First  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  was  one  of  50  ministers  in- 
vited to  attend  a United  Nations  seminar  in 
February.  The  seminar  for  pastors  representing 
several  denominations  and  all  sections  of  the 
country'  was  conducted  in  an  effort  to  better 
understand  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  the 
leaders  of  Russia.  Germany,  China,  Korea,  and 
Formosa. 

Mr.,  m,  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Thompson  now 
have  an  apartment  at  923  B Walnut  Lane,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  the  Michigan  State  campus. 
This  term  Brad  has  been  transferred  from  grad- 
uate assistant  in  chemistry  to  a fellowship  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Richard  B.  Anliot  was  recently  appointed  the 
first  executive  director  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  to  take  office  in  June.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  been  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Council  on  Education’s 
Committee  on  Discriminations  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. His  work  has  consisted  primarily  cf 
planning  the  first  National  Student  Conference 
on  Human  Relations  to  be  held  in  many  years, 
with  representatives  from  some  95  colleges  and 
universities  from  26  states. 

During  the  spring  term.  Jeanne  Miller  has 
been  assistant  to  her  piano  teacher  at  Indiana 
University.  She  plans  to  spend  the  summer 
at  home  and  next  year  to  study  in  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Foote  (Lucile  Bristor)  writes: 
“Elmer,  x,  and  I arc  living  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  since  his  graduation  from  I IT,  Elmer 
has  been  a trainee  in  the  Sales  Engineering 
Dept.,  of  American-LaFrance-Foamite  Corp., 
for  the  position  of  assistant  manager  of  publica- 
tions. I am  doing  general  office  work  for 
Gierston  Tool  Co.  We  are  still  in  process  of 
of  settling  our  new  apartment  but  will  wel- 
come visiting  Oberlinians  at  any  time.” 

The  engagement  of  Carol  A.  Benson  to  Wil- 
liam M.  Pye,  Jr.,  has  been  announced  by  her 
parents.  A June  wedding  is  planned. 

Rev.  Floyd  C.  Bryan,  t,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Forest  City, 
Iowa,  in  January. 

Before  receiving  his  M.F.  degree  in  June. 
William  Haines  is  spending  three  months  at  the 
Yale  Forestry  Camp  in  Crossett,  Ark.,  this 
spring. 
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Mrs.  James  Crawford  (Mary  Hobart)  writes: 
“Jim,  '50,  is  in  the  throes  of  his  medical  course 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  We’ve  moved 
from  Harvey,  111.,  into  a settlement  house  in 
downtown  Chicago,  simply  because  it’s  a great 
deal  nearer  the  scene  of  our  activities.  We've 
met  a very  interesting  group  of  people  here, 
resident  staff  members,  and  have  participated  in 
an  extra-curricular  way  in  their  neighborhood 
group  activities.”  The  Crawfords’  address  is 
1831  S.  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  8,  111. 

1950 

Janet  E.  Brown  is  now  a claims  examiner 
with  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  Social  Security  Administration,  in 
Greensburg.  Pa. 

The  engagement  of  Shirley  MacMillan,  ’51. 
to  Robert  J.  Conover  was  announced  in  Febru- 
ary. A summer  wedding  is  planned. 

Barbara  J.  Tindall  and  William  L.  Ridpath 
were  married  on  March  31  and  are  making  their 
home  at  4721  Springfield  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

The  wedding  of  Marilyn  Stevens  and  Don 
Eby  took  place  at  the  Drayton  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ferndale.  Mich.,  on  March 
17.  Oberlin  guests  included  Murray  H.  Stev- 
ens. 13,  father  of  the  bride,  John  Seabright. 
Joan  Schadel.  '51.  Dick  Pergler,  ’51.  Dick  Wes- 
terman,  x’47,  and  Phyllis  Perry.  After  a trip 
through  the  south.  Don  and  Marilyn  are  living  at 
707  Florence  St..  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  Don  is 
with  Chrysler  Export  Corp.  and  Marilyn  is 
teaching  kindergarten  in  Royal  Oak. 

The  engagement  of  Florence  Conover  to  Rob- 
ert E.  Simpkins  was  announced  in  April.  Con- 
nie is  working  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  New  York  City  and  Bob  for  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They 
plan  a fall  wedding. 

Frances  Anne  Nichols  and  Bartlett  Roy 
Hendrickson  were  married  on  March  24  in  the 
Friends  Meeting  House  in  Lincoln,  Va..  with 
Anne’s  brother  and  sister-in-law  (Mr.,  ’41,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Nichols  (Margaret  Holden), 
'41)  as  attendants.  Bartlett  is  an  underwriter 
with  the  Government  Employees  Insurance  Co. 
of  Washington  and  Anne  is  teaching  third  grade 
at  Rockville.  Md.  They  are  living  at  1834  E. 
West  Highway,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

In  April.  John  E.  Williams  won  the  Southern 
Region  Young  Organists’  Playing  Contest  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists  in  New  Or- 
leans. During  April  and  May  he  gave  recitals 
in  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Whiteville.  N.  C.,  Maxton, 
N.  C.,  McColl,  S.  C.,  and  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Susan  Jones,  x,  and  Peter  Doyle 
were  married  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  on  March 
17. 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Jean  I.  Deeves 
and  Donald  E.  Dean,  whose  engagement  was 
announced  in  April.  Jean  is  a graduate  of  the 
Adelphi  College  School  of  Nursing  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  United  Hospital  in  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  Don  is  a chemist  at  the  American  Cya- 
namid  Co.  in  Pearl  River.  N.  Y. 

Ingram  C.  Yoder  writes  from  Icjuique  Eng- 
lish College  in  Chile:  “I  taught  English  con- 
versation. algebra,  general  science  and  had 
charge  of  the  chorus  until  the  end  of  the  school 
term  in  December.  During  the  vacation  I 
spent  a month  in  southern  Chile  seeing  Santiago 
and  parts  south  where  our  church  has  mission 
work  . . . There  is  a great  work  to  be  done  in 
the  field  of  education  in  northern  Chile  ...  I 
am  getting  deep  satisfaction  from  working  with 
the  fine  young  people  who  come  to  our  school. 
There  are  over  350  in  the  school  this  year  from 
first  grade  through  high  school  and  we  are 
growing." 

Mrs.  James  C.  Davis.  Ill  (Gay  Ries)  writes: 
“Jim  was  inducted  into  the  Army  on  April  3 
and  is  now  taking  his  basic  training  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  Md.  I am  living  with 
my  parents  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  working  at  the 
Greenwood  Book  Shop,  and  commuting  to 
Aberdeen  on  weekends.” 

Rev.  J.  Marshall  Newton,  t.  is  minister  of 
two  churches  in  a suburban  district  just  outside 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Richard  Burket  and  Carolyn  Ann  McMillen. 
x’52,  were  married  on  February  22,  her  parents 
and  grandparents’  wedding  anniversaries,  at  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Carolyn's  sister,  Dell,  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Dick’s  brother,  Mob,  x’48, 


best  man.  Dick  is  in  the  Army,  stationed  at 
Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

The  engagement  of  Phyllis  Dodge  to  Don- 
ald Layton  has  been  announced  by  her  parents. 
Don  is  a first  year  medical  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine  and 
Phyllis  has  been  teaching  kindergarten  in  Port- 
land, Ore.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at 
Highland  Park.  111.,  on  July  14  and  "we’d  like 
to  see  our  Oberlin  friends  at  the  ceremony.” 

Mrs.  Donald  Kroggel  (Sarah  Elliott)  writes 
that  her  husband  had  to  drop  out  of  law  school 
because  of  illness.  While  recuperating  he  got 
a temporary  job  as  insurance  adjuster  for  the 
American  Insurance  Associates  and  likes  it  so 
well  that  he  has  decided  not  to  go  back  to  law. 
They  will  soon  move  to  South  Bend.  Ind..  where 
he  will  have  his  own  territory.  Sally  is  teach- 
ing second  grade  at  Martinsville,  Ind.,  this 
year. 

After  returning  to  their  homes  in  Peking, 
China,  last  fall,  Samuel  Fci.  m’49,  and  Isabel 
Chao,  m,  were  married  on  October  20.  Isabel 
is  teaching  sophomore  English  at  Yenching 
University,  and  Sam  is  working  in  one  of  the 
banks  in  Peking. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dalgety  (Gloria  Clay, 
’49),  are  permanently  settled  in  a 4 Yi  room 
house  in  Hinsdale.  111.  — 216  S.  Bodin  St. 
Gloria  had  been  working  as  a bookkeeper  in  the 
library  at  Northwestern  University,  but  since 
Hinsdale  is  17  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  has 
given  up  the  job. 

Joanne  Butterfield  and  Donald  Smith  Page 
will  be  married  on  June  23  at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  Middletown.  Ohio.  Barbara  Fry 
will  be  maid  of  honor  and  Marilyn  Mack  Gerhold 
a bridesmaid.  Don  is  a Harvard  graduate  and 
is  completing  his  master’s  degree  in  forestry  at 
Yale  this  spring.  Joanne  has  been  teaching 
physical  education  at  Bradford  Junior  College 
the  past  year. 

The  engagement  of  Geraldine  Cobb,  x,  to  John 
M.  Miller  of  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Geraldine  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1950  and  is  employed  in  the 
Personnel  Service  of  the  University.  Her  fi- 
ance is  a second  year  medical  student  there. 


1951 

Elizabeth  L.  Day  and  Leicester  H.  Sherrill 
were  married  on  April  14  at  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Judith  March,  x,  to  James 
D.  Gamble  of  Pentwater,  Mich.,  was  announced 
in  February.  A late  summer  wedding  is  planned. 
Judy  is  now  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Her  fiance  graduated  from  Michigan  State 
College  in  1949  and  is  now  managing  a fruit 
farm  near  Hart,  Mich. 

Sita  Hamilton  and  Joseph  Halperin  were 
married  on  April  13  in  Chicago.  111.  Joe  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is  a 
chemist  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  They  are  living 
at  242  W.  Vanderbilt  Dr.,  Oak  Ridge. 

The  marriage  of  Ann  “Niki"  McCollester,  x, 
to  John  Bradford  Emerson  took  place  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  New  York  City  on 
March  16.  Ann  is  a senior  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  John  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1949  and  is  serving  with  the  Army. 


1953 

Harriett  Eaton,  x,  and  Thomas  W.  Feick 
were  married  on  March  17  in  the  church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  Urbana.  Ohio.  They  are 
living  at  200  W.  Weber  Rd..  Columbus.  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Feick  is  a student  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Nancy  Katherine  Schuck,  x,  is  a voice  major 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity this  year. 

V-l  2 

The  engagement  of  Shirley  Amanda  Scott  of 
Boston  to  John  L.  Thompson,  III,  (’44  ’45),  was 
announced  in  March.  Miss  Scott  is  a graduate 
of  the  School  of-  Dental  Hygiene  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  John  graduated  from 
Youngstown  College  and  is  in  his  senior  year 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  A late  summer  wedding  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  is  planned. 


From  “Under  the  Elms” 

Forensic  Union  Circuit  Riders 
Are  Popular  in  Northern  Ohio 

Forensic  Union  programs  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  with 
groups  all  through  northern  Ohio.  By 
June  the  FU  "circuit  riders"  expect  to 
exceed  last  year’s  record  of  55  such 
programs.  They  had  filled  46  speak- 
ing engagements  in  25  different  com- 
munities before  the  spring  recess. 

The  26  students  who  participate  in 
this  phase  of  Forensic  Union  work 
speak  on  a variety  of  subjects.  Popu- 
lar topics  are:  "Is  the  United  Nations 
Out  of  Date?,”  What’s  Happening  in 
Europe  Today,”  and  "Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain."  Students  who 
discuss  the  second  topic  are  Ivan 
Brychta  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Peter 
Schliesser  of  Austria.  Neil  Falkner, 
a graduate  student  from  Louth,  Eng- 
land, discusses  the  third.  "How  to  Deal 
with  Communism  at  Home”  is  another 
popular  topic. 

Audiences  are  widely  diverse,  in- 
cluding service  clubs,  church  groups, 
P.T.A.’s,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
high  schools,  and  so  on.  The  pro- 
grams occasionally  take  the  form  of 
round-table  discussion  or  public  de- 
bate. 


Vincent  Attends  College  Forum 

Carol  Vincent,  senior  from  Pleasant- 
ville,  New  York,  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Oberlin  College  at  the  Eighth  An- 
nual College  Forum  of  Mademoiselle 
magazine. 

The  topic  of  the  all-day  college  con- 
ference, held  on  April  14  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City,  was 
"The  United  States  and  Asia.” 

Miss  Vincent  is  a former  associate 
editor  of  the  Review. 

Lyric  Theatre  . . . 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
time  of  international  crisis,  with  its 
attendant  drain  on  the  national  econ- 
omy, on  man- power,  and  on  educa- 
tional resources,  the  danger  that  the 
arts  may  be  lost,  wholly  or  in  part,  is 
very  real.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
cultured  citizen  to  encourage  and  sus- 
tain, in  whatever  way  he  can,  those  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  whose  con- 
tributions have  made  possible  our  de- 
velopment thus  far.  Whether  it  be  in 
a New  York  theatre,  a New  England 
barn,  or  an  auditorium  on  a mid-west 
campus,  the  artist  stands  ready  to 
weave  his  peculiar  magic,  and  we 
must,  one  and  all,  give  him  our  sup- 
port. 
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century  in  the  soprano.  With  church 
composer  writing  chants  in  similar 
style,  that  other  manner  of  liturgical 
music,  the  Anglican  Chant  arose.  At 
first  there  prevailed  the  same  valid 
principles  of  adaptation  of  music  to 
text  which  characterized  the  ancient 
Plainsong.  But  with  the  introduction 
of  barlines  to  distinguish  the  recita- 
tion, or  recited  portion,  from  the  in- 
flection. the  cadential  termination  of 
the  musical  phrase,  a false  manner  of 
singing  the  chant  arose.  The  text  was 
forced  into  the  straight-jacket  of  a 
rigid  musical  pattern,  often  of  itself 
of  limited  musical  interest.  This  un- 
musical, unintelligent,  monotonous 
manner  became  the  notorious  "Angli- 
can thump.” 

However,  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  a reaction  set  in  favoring  res- 
toration of  a proper  style  of  chanting. 
Emphasis  was  on  the  pointing  of  the 
text,  i.e.  the  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciple: "the  nearer  chanting  approaches 
good  reading,  the  better  it  is.”  (Ox- 
ford Companion  to  Music  7,  p.  32, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1947).  Mr. 
Brown's  "Oxford  American  Psalter" 
belongs  in  this  reform  movement.  His 
Psalter  had  its  inception  when  he  was 
a student  of  the  late  Sir  Sidney  Nich- 
olson at  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Music,  Chiselhurst,  England,  and  has 
been  shaped  by  actual  use  since  1935 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  City,  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
it  remained  in  a fluid  state  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time,  while  the 
author  was  able  to  examine  every  in- 
flection, to  test  every  verse  for  the 
least  trace  of  a false  accent.  Random 
sampling  of  the  text  shows  the  high 
degree  of  success  he  has  attained. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  the 
Canticles  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  the  Complete  Psalter.  A 
wide  variety  of  chant  tunes,  some  fifty 
in  number,  both  single  and  double,  is 
given,  selected  from  all  periods  of  An- 
glican church  music.  Careful  reading 
of  the  authoritative  and  informative 
introduction  will  not  only  enable  him 
who  uses  the  book  to  put  its  principles 
into  effect,  but  should  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  their  essential  right- 
ness. Rightly  sung,  the  Anglican 
Chant  can  be  of  great  musical  beauty 
and  expressiveness,  a true  offering  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  Almighty  God, 
far  removed  from  the  dull  level  of  per- 
functory repetition  of  meaningless 
phrases  it  too  often  is.  "The  Oxford 
American  Psalter  is  a convincing 
demonstration  that  this  can  be  so. 

— James  S.  Constantine,  ’25 


London  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

of  any  large  American  city.  One  gad- 
get on  motor  cars  here  is  a mechanical 
pointer  on  each  side  of  the  car,  worked 
by  a button  on  the  wheel;  when  ex- 
tended to  show  that  the  car  is  going 
to  turn  right  or  left,  the  pointer  shows 
a light. 

The  money  takes  getting  used  to.  A 
shilling  ( 1 4c ) made  up  of  twelve 
pence,  is  usually  called  a "bob."  Half 
of  it,  sixpence,  is  popularly  known  as 
a "tanner.”  Three  pence  is  called 
"threppence”  or  sometimes  "thrup- 
pence.”  A penny  and  a half  (U/2d) 
is  always  "three  haypence,”  and  '/id 
is  a "haypenny.”  A pound — -twenty 
shillings  — is  familiarly  called  a "quid." 
The  fare  to  Piccadilly  Circus  by  the 
Underground  is  4d  (about  5c);  phone 
calls  anywhere  in  the  London  area  are 
2d  ("tuppence”).  The  dial  phones  are 
in  use,  which  makes  it  much  easier  for 
an  American  to  get  the  number  he 
wants, — his  overstressed  "r’s”  and  flat 
"a's"  make  for  confusion.  One  great 
convenience  is  the  time  call.  When- 
ever you  want  to  know  the  exact  time, 
you  dial  TIM  and  a "golden”  voice 
gives  you  the  exact  time  to  the  second. 
It  is  done  by  a recorded  human  voice 
around  the  clock. 

Much  entertainment  makes  the 
winter  in  London  a pleasant  experi- 
ence: for  example,  there  are  many 
parks  where  walking  is  always  pleas- 
ant and  multitudes  of  birds  are  found, 
including  swans.  They  are  around  all 
winter.  The  theater  is  a constant  joy. 
Old  Vic  — the  home  of  Shakespeare 
for  the  ordinary  person  — has  been  re- 
decorated and  re-opened.  There  is,  of 
course,  Sadlers  Wells,  the  ballet  — of 
which  the  Londoner  seems  fond  — and 
opera  at  Covent  Garden.  And  the 
numerous  exhibitions  and  pictures. 
Entertainment  is  cheap  as  Americans 
know  it;  usually  good  seats  can  be  got 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  if  one  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  second  or  third 
circle.  Such  seats  cost  from  two  "bob” 
to  "three  and  six”  (3s  6d),  that  is, 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents. 

The  coming  Festival  of  Britain  is 
now  in  active  preparation  — new 
buildings  are  going  up  on  the  Lambeth 
side  of  the  Thames.  There  are  to  be 
special  stamps  and  a Commemorative 
five-shilling  piece  (not  in  use  as  a 
coin).  The  word  "festival”  seems  to 
have  misled  some  Americans.  It  is 
just  another  World's  Fair,  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  one 
held  in  any  country;  the  one  in  1851 
was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
was  located  in  Hyde  Park  where  it 
joins  another  large  park  known  as 
Kensington  Gardens. 


This  reminds  me  that  I passed  the 
Serpentine  — in  Kensington  Gardens 
— one  Saturday  morning  in  January 
shortly  after  some  persons  had  dese- 
crated Westminster  Abbey  by  taking 
away  the  Coronation  Stone;  it  is  as- 
sumed that  some  hypernationalistic 
Scots  have  done  the  deed.  The  police, 
as  I passed  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  were 
in  the  act  of  lifting  a stone  from  be- 
side the  Bridge;  someone  had  given 
them  a tip  that  the  Coronation  Stone 
might  have  been  dumped  there.  It 
proved  just  a piece  of  ordinary  granite. 
The  Londoners  had  a lot  of  fun  over 
the  loss  of  the  Stone,  most  of  them  not 
taking  it  nearly  so  seriously  as  Dean 
Don  of  Westminster  and  the  police. 

But  I had  better  stop,  for  the  whole 
matter  is,  as  they  say,  "another  kettle 
of  fish." 

Our  warm  greetings  to  all  former 
students  and  others  known  to  us  in 
the  Oberlin  family. 

Commentator  . . . 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 
in  aid  and  work  possibilities,  thus  pre- 
venting Oberlin  from  becoming  an 
upper  middle-class  college.  With 
these  aims  in  common,  the  groups  have 
worked,  respectively  1 ) to  investigate 
means  for  reducing  costs  within  the 
present  framework  of  dining  hall  and 
job  organization,  and  2 ) to  investigate 
the  facts  and  consider  on  the  basis  of 
their  findings,  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  framework  itself. 

Oberlin's  dining  problems  are  some- 
what unique  because  it  has  been  the 
strong  desire  of  both  administration 
and  students  to  maintain  the  relaxed 
family  atmosphere  of  small,  coeduca- 
tional dining  halls.  But  this,  from  un- 
economic point  of  view,  is  wasteful  and 
costly.  The  question  becomes  one  of 
choosing  between  the  advantages  of 
small  eating  units,  or  the  disadvantages 
of  increased  costs,  partly  as  a result  of 
this  system.  Distribution  of  produce, 
frozen  foods,  milk  and  ice  cream  be- 
comes a major  problem  since  each  dorm 
is  run  as  a separate  unit  under  different 
dieticians.  The  lack  of  standardization 
in  menus,  in  the  number  of  jobs  needed 
in  each  dining  hall,  and  in  the  selection 
of  students  to  fill  these  jobs,  further 
adds  to  the  inefficiency  and  the  in- 
equality of  the  total  situation.  One 
student  committee  found  that  a dorm 
which  serves  seventy-five  students  costs 
an  average  of  $25.20  per  student  for 
dining  hall  jobs  whereas  another  dorm 
which  serves  eighty-six  students  costs 
an  average  of  $37.79  per  student.  On 
the  basis  of  statistical  computations,  the 
committee  deduced  that  the  average 
cost  should  be  roughly  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  students 
eating  in  a dorm,  therefore  the  large 
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dorm  should  be  costing  less  on  the 
average  than  the  smaller  dorm.  A 
further  area  of  investigation  was  that 
of  men’s  dormitories.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  men  are  furnished  their 
sheets  and  blankets  and  other  room 
furnishings  and  are  provided  with  maid 
service  by  which  their  beds  are  made 
and  their  rooms  cleaned  daily.  The 
cost  of  hiring  maids  and  of  supplying 
laundry  for  sheets,  as  well  as  upkeep  of 
room  furnishings,  adds  considerably  to 
the  total  cost  of  receiving  a college  edu- 
cation, which  is  being  divided  equally 
among  those  paying  an  increased  room 
and  board  bill. 

These  are  a few  of  the  areas  in  which 
investigation  has  been  made;  there  are 
others.  The  most  radical  remedy  would 
be  to  cut  out  the  small  dining  halls  al- 
together and  centralize,  but  the  capital 
outlay  for  such  a change  seems  pro- 
hibitive at  the  moment  and  the  desire 
for  small  coeducational  dining  is  still 
strong  among  many  students.  Greater 
storage  space  for  bulk  and  produce 
goods  will  not  greatly  improve  the 
situation  since  the  major  problem  rests 
in  diffused  distribution.  One  solution 
has  been  tried;  one  dining  hall  and  two 
small  dorms  were  closed  down  second 
semester  because  of  the  drop  in  enroll- 
ment, thus  cutting  costs  for  the  college 
by  approximately  $20,000;  however  a 
month  later  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  board  bill  by  twenty  dollars. 

The  problem,  therefore,  has  not  been 
solved.  The  student  committees  have 
felt  that  under  the  immediate  circum- 
stances, with  contracts  signed  and  a 
system  in  operation,  a drastic  change 
would  be  impossible  for  this  year.  But 
for  the  future  there  appear  to  be  several 
alternatives.  Menus  could  be  central- 
ized, waste  more  carefully  checked,  a 
systematized  investigation  of  the  needs 
of  each  dorm  for  operation  carried  out, 
a standardized  method  for  allocation 
of  these  jobs  to  students  in  need  en- 
forced. And  maid  service  for  the 
men's  dorms  might  well  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  The  student  committees’ 
recommendations  are  being  finally 
formulted,  and,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration, they  will  work  toward  a 
resolution  of  some  of  these  problems, 
but  it  will  take  time  and  an  honest  and 
frank  appraisal  of  existing  conditions. 
Standardization  is  required  in  two 
areas;  in  the  cost  of  operation,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  aid  to  students  in 
need.  Both  have  been  lacking. 

Oberlin  is  nor  alone  in  its  responsi- 
bility to  youth  who  are  potential  col- 
lege material;  all  educational  institu- 
tions stand  together  in  it.  But  Ober- 
Iin’s  tradition  stands  behind  a philoso- 
phy of  offering  to  all,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  economic  background,  an  op- 
portunity to  become  a member  of  the 


Oberlin  community.  Thus  the  chal- 
lenge for  the  privileged  class  is  a reality, 
it  is  more  than  an  academic  appraisal 
of  utopian  societies  and  perfect  eco- 
nomic axioms.  Oberlin  students  may 
well  have  to  share  in  this  responsibility 
by  once  again  becoming  a part  of 
"Learning  and  Labor."  The  co-op  plan 
of  sharing  work  and  responsibility 
might  be  diffused  effectively  through- 
out the  campus,  so  that  each  individual 
accepts  his  share  of  the  burden  which 
will  allow  Oberlin  to  remain  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  high  standing 
open  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  con- 
tribute and  benefit  from  its  cosmopoli- 
tan community. 


Alumni  Clubs  . . . 
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New  Jersey  Alumnae  Tour 
Museum  in  Final  Meeting 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Alumnae 
Club  met  in  small  groups  at  the  homes 
of  Mrs.  Olive  F.  Ward,  ’10,  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille B.  Ramey,  x’26,  and  Mrs.  Eone  G. 
Harger,  ’33  in  January.  Division  into 
the  groups  was  made  geographically. 

Final  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
on  April  7.  About  thirty  alumnae  at- 
tended the  luncheon  in  Montclair  fol- 
lowing which  the  group  went  to  the 
Montclair  Art  Museum.  Miss  Kathryn 
Gamble,  '37,  assistant  director  of  the 
museum,  took  the  club  on  a guided  tour 
of  the  galleries  and  studios. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
at  the  meeting:  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Board- 
man,  '37,  president;  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Ruch, 
’45,  1st  vice-president;  Mrs.  Lois  W. 
McCoy,  ’41,  2nd  vice-president;  Mrs 
Barbara  D.  Lindahl,  ’42,  recording  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Rose  T.  Child,  ’20,  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
H.  Gardner,  ’38,  treasurer. 


Erie  Club  Plays  Host  to  Keeseys 

Mr.,  ’45,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Keesey 
(Eileen  Moore,  ’49)  were  the  special 
guests  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania  on  April  25,  1951. 
Meeting  at  the  Erie  Public  Museum, 
the  club  heard  Mr.  Keesey,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
speak  on  the  current  campus  scene  at 
Oberlin;  a question  period  followed 
his  talk. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  elected 
at  the  meeting  are:  Mrs.  Ethel  Y.  Og- 
den, ’25,  president;  Mrs.  Charlotte  R. 
Katzeman,  ’23,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Schaffer,  '23,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Brew- 
er, ’26,  social  chairman. 


"Oberlin— 1951"  Is  Subject  of 
Obenhaus  Ta(k  to  Chicago  Club 

Dr.  Victor  Obenhaus,  ’25,  member  of 
the  Oberlin  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  February  3 meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club;  his 
subject  was  "Oberlin — 1951.” 

Speaking  informally  and  "solely  on 
his  own  authority,”  Dr.  Obenhaus 
shared  his  up-to-date  information 
about  Oberlin  and  its  administrative 
problems  with  a group  whose  memories 
of  days  on  campus  extended  into  every 
decade  from  1880  to  1950. 

By  a small  majority,  the  student  body 
voted  for  a military  unit  at  Oberlin; 
however,  the  College  was  not  awarded 
an  ROTC  unit  by  the  air  force. 

After  35  years  of  delay,  erection  of 
"that  fabulous  structure,”  the  Hall  Au- 
ditorium, is  still  a problem  of  finances 
and  construction  is  not  yet  underway. 
Funds  from  the  Hall  estate  had  been 
made  available,  plans  were  drawn  and 
bids  requested  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea.  Subsequent  ad- 
vances in  building  costs  now  necessi- 
tate supplementation  of  the  funds. 

Educational  costs  in  every  category 
are  high  and  rising.  The  cost  of  board, 
room,  and  coeducational  dining  in  195 1 
require  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  tui- 
tion. This  in  turn  affects  the  college’s 
competitive  position  in  attracting  well- 
qualified  students  from  all  income 
levels.  For  this  reason,  the  size  of 
scholarship  funds  and  the  number  of 
scholarships  that  can  be  made  available 
assume  great  importance. 

Preceding  Dr.  Obenhaus’  address, 
the  club  adopted  a revised  constitution 
and  voted  to  send  $300  toward  a schol- 
arship to  Oberlin. 

Necrology 

1882  Marie  T.  Brown,  m,  April  29,  1951,  Con 
neaut,  Ohio. 

1887  Rev.  Lucian  E.  Osgood,  x.  October  18, 

1950.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Woodworth  (Clara  Web- 
ster), April  23,  1951,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

1893  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Jackson  (Martha  Little), 
April  19.  1951.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1897  M.  Charlotte  Partridge,  May  10.  1951. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

1899  Mrs.  Howard  C.  McNeil  (Mary  Cleve- 
land, x).  May  10.  1951,  Sherman.  111. 

1901  William  B.  Simcox,  April  4.  1051.  C he- 
halis.  Wash. 

1910  William  S.  Ament.  April  22.  1951.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

1913  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dow  (Nora  Rollefson). 
May  1.  1951.  Rochester.  Minn. 

1919  Rev.  Robert  C.  Lemon,  x.  August  27. 
1949,  Quincy,  HI. 

1921  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt.  LL.D..  April  2f». 

1951,  Putnam.  Conn. 

1925  Mrs.  William  lb  McKtiighi  (Clara  Du- 
rand,  *),  April  AS,  1«1,  Norwalk. 
Ohio. 
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Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family 


1887 

On  April  1.  1951,  Mrs.  George  H.  Booth 
(Mary  Nettleton)  passed  away  at  her  home  in 
Lake  City,  Minnesota. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  with  a diploma 
in  the  Literary  Course,  Mary  taught  and  clerked 
in  Oberlin  for  four  years.  In  1891  she  married 
George  Booth.  ’90.  After  their  marriage,  they 
made  their  home  in  various  towns  in  Ohio  and 
Minnesota. 

For  a time,  she  was  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  county  schools  and  president  of  the  Wom- 
en’s Club  in  Lake  City. 

Surviving  are  two  children.  Mrs.  Bertha  Wal- 
lace and  Harry.  Her  husband  died  in  1933. 

1888 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood.  m’91.  professor  emcri 
tus  of  health  education  at  Teachers  College.  Co- 
lumbia University,  died  March  20,  1951  in 
Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Alter  graduating  from  Oberlin.  Dr.  Wood  re- 
ceived his  Doctorate  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1891.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
Columbia  upon  graduation  and  was  named  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  in  1901. 

Dr.  Wood  conducted  numerous  surveys  in  the 
field  of  child  health  and  reported  that  children 
living  in  cities  generally  arc  more  immune  to 
disease  than  children  from  rural  areas. 

In  1930  he  was  chairman  of  a special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association 
which  surveyed  the  state  of  America’s  health. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
child  health  in  various  professional  magazines. 

Dr.  Wood’s  wife,  the  former  Abbie  Alden, 
x’91,  died  in  1937. 

1890 

John  W.  Thompson,  organist  and  teacher  of 
piano,  theory,  and  organ,  died  at  his  home  in 
St.  Charles.  Illinois,  March  8,  1951. 

Mr.  Thompson  graduated  from  Oberlin  with 
a diploma  of  music  which  was  replaced  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  1906.  In  1894.  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

He  was  a teacher  of  piano,  theory,  and  organ 
at  Knox  College  Conservatory  from  1890  until 
his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in  1938.  In 
addition  to  his  teaching  schedule,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  organist  at  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  from  1890  until 
1926.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Music  Teachers  Association  for  a number 
of  years. 

After  his  retirement,  he  and  his  wife  made 
their  home  in  St.  Charles. 

Survivors  are  his  wife  and  two  daughters: 
Edith  and  Mrs.  Glen  Seibel  (Helen.  ’21). 

1896 

On  March  3.  1951.  Harry  R.  Hazel  died  in 
North  Miami  Beach.  Florida. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  and  teaching 
for  two  years,  Mr.  Hazel  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  then  returned  to  the  teach- 
ing profession.  In  1905,  he  moved  to  Cleveland 
where  he  taught  high  school  mathematics  for 
35  years. 

When  he  retired  in  1940.  some  250  persons 
gathered  in  Hotel  Cleveland  for  a testimonial 
dinner.  “Let  us  not  regard  this  as  a farewell, 
but  as  a commencement,”  a guest  speaker  told 
the  assembly.  “Mr.  Hazel  is  going  to  serve  us 
in  a new  field.” 

Mr.  Hazel  then  became  a national  organizer 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  work 
for  improvements  in  the  teaching  piofession  and 
continued  in  this  work  for  three  years  after  his 
“retirement.” 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Edith  Prince  Hazel, 
x’95,  and  a son,  Donald,  ’30. 

1902 

John  D.  Rhoades,  an  attorney  active  for  many 
years  in  the  Salvation  Army,  died  March  28. 
1951,  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  and  after 
two  years’  of  law  study  in  a Toledo  law  firm. 
Mr.  Rhoades  was  affiliated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Rhoades  and  Rhoades.  The  firm  was  organized 
by  his  father.  In  later  years  his  partners  were 
his  brother,  Edward,  ’96.  who  died  in  1949, 
and  a nephew,  William  Rhoades. 


In  recognition  of  his  work  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  national  office  had  honored  him  with 
a life  membership  on  its  advisory  hoard  just  a 
week  before  his  death.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  local  and  national  work  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

1903 

Mrs.  Judson  Stewart  (Lizabeth  Jackson) 
died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland  on  April  16.  1951. 

Prior  to  her  marriage  in  1913,  she  taught  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  She  then  made  her  home 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1920,  the  Stewarts  moved 
to  Cleveland  when  her  husband  was  made  as- 
sistant principal  of  a high  school  there. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  in  addition  to  church  activities, 
was  very  active  in  the  YWCA.  In  1930,  she 
was  chairman  of  the  International  Institutes  of 
the  “V”  and  in  1940-41,  she  was  president  of 
the  Cleveland  YWCA. 

Surviving  are  her  husband  and  a son,  Judson, 
x’4 1 . 

1907 

Mrs.  Harlan  D.  Dulmage  (Margaret  Taylor) 
died  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport.  Connecticut  on 
September  16,  1950. 

Prior  to  her  marriage  in  1922,  she  taught  in 
schools  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  In  1922 
she  married  Harlan  D.  Dulmage,  ’10.  He  died 
in  1924. 

Mrs.  Dulmage  then  taught  high  school  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  for  the  next  25  years. 

Surviving  is  a nephew,  Harlan  D.  Dulmage. 

1910 

On  September  26,  1950,  Van  Wilson  Burris 
died  at  his  home  in  Lake  Bluff.  Illinois. 

Mr.  Burris  was  enrolled  at  Platteville  State 
Normal  School.  Wisconsin,  before  coming  to 
Oberlin.  He  took  some  graduate  work  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  then  taught  for  several 
years. 

From  1914  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  insurance  in  Lake 
Bluff. 

Survivors  are  his  wife  and  five  children  : Dor- 
othy, Isabel,  Van,  Ella,  and  Billie. 

1913 

On  January  23,  1951,  Iva  J.  Godshalk  died  in 
San  Diego,  California. 

She  entered  Oberlin  in  1910  and  was  grad- 
uated with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1913. 
She  had  been  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  (New  York  City)  in  1910. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Miss  God- 
shalk was  the  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Nor- 
wegian Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  a 
year  and  then  acted  as  superintendent  of  a 
hospital  in  Plattsburg,  New  York  from  1914- 
1918.  She  then  was  a specialist’s  assistant  in 
Plattsburg  for  several  years.  From  1923-1943, 
Miss  Godshalk  was  engaged  in  horticulture  in 
Mannheim.  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  she  be 
came  director  of  the  nursing  service,  American 
Red  Cross  in  Orange  County,  California.  From 
1946  until  her  death.  Miss  Godshalk  was  di- 
rector of  nursing  service  in  the  San  Diego  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

1916 

Dr.  William  D.  Andrus,  m’17,  h’41,  attending 
surgeon  at  the  New  York  Hospital  and  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  died  at  his  home  in  Bronxville,  New 
York,  on  January  20.  1951. 

Dr.  Andrus  also  was  director  of  the  Secon 
Surgical  Division  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was 
noted  especially  for  his  work  in  thoracic  sur- 
gery and  surgery  of  the  arteries  and  blood  ves- 
sels. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin.  Dr.  Andrus 
obtained  his  medical  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Medical  School  in  1921. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  he  held  various  posi- 
tions on  the  surgical  staffs  at  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 
After  a year  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  he 
came  to  New  York  City  as  associate  professor 
of  surgery  and  attending  surgeon  at  New  York 
Hospital- Cornell  Medical  Center. 

During  World  War  IT  and  for  two  years  aft- 


erward. Dr.  Andrus  was  responsible  for  the 
large  surgical  service  at  the  hospital  and  for  a 
time  was  its  acting  chief.  He  also  was  consul- 
tant surgeon  to  Lawrence  Hospital  in  Bronx- 
ville and  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital  in  Yonk- 
ers. New  York. 

He  was  a member  and  executive  in  numerous 
medical  and  scientific  societies. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  Huber 
Andrus,  and  four  children:  Margaret,  William 
D..  Jr.,  ’52,  Carl,  and  Elizabeth.  Dr.  E. 
Cowles  Andrus,  '16,  is  his  twin. 

1922 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Isseks,  former  special  assistant 
to  the  United  Slates  Attorney  General,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  anti- 
trust division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  died 
January  19.  1951,  in  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 

Mr.  Isseks  was  senior  partner  in  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Isseks.  Laporte,  Meyers  and 
Yerdon.  In  1948  he  was  a member  of  a three- 
man  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  C.  Royall  to  investigate  the 
decartelization  program  in  Occupied  Germany. 
The  commission  reported  adversely. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Dr.  Isseks  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  and  an  S.J.D.  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  served  as  an  agent  in 
the  Treasury  Department  for  one  year  and  was 
then  associated  with  the  firm  of  Root,  Clark, 
Buckner  and  Ballantine  for  the  next  eleven 
years. 

After  serving  as  an  assistant  state  attorney 
general  for  a year,  Dr.  Isseks  was  appointed  a 
special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  two  years  later  took  over  direction 
of  the  anti-trust  division  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  also  a member  of  various  professional 
organizations. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Wilma 
Dixon,  x’24,  and  four  children:  Robert,  x’52, 
William.  John,  and  Janice,  '47. 

1933 

Dr.  Ernest  Hutcheson,  h,  noted  teacher,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
February  9,  1951. 

After  graduating  from  Leipzig  Conservatory  in 
1890,  Dr.  Hutcheson  taught  in  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory, Berlin,  and  Peabody  Conservatory. 
For  25  years  he  was  also  head  of  the  piano  de- 
partment at  Chautauqua  Summer  School. 

In  1927  he  became  Dean  of  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York  City.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Juilliard.  a position 
he  held  until  his  retirement  as  President  Emeri- 
tus in  1945.  However,  after  his  retirement,  he 
continued  to  teach  at  the  school. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  books  and  also 
wrote  compositions  for  piano  and  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

Surviving  are  two  sons  — Aronld  and  Harold. 


Mrs.  George  W.  Wainewright  (Florence  Con- 
ard)  died  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  February  22, 
1951  as  a result  of  bronchial-pneumonia  develop- 
ing after  a minor  operation. 

Upon  her  graduation  from  Oberlin.  Florence 
was  awarded  an  exchange  scholarship  to  study 
i”  Madrid ; she  was  on  the  high  seas  when  Civil 
War  broke  out  and  she  could  not  reach  her  des- 
tination. So  she  returned  and  took  her  M A 
at  Wellesley  in  1937,  After  a year  of  teaching’, 
she  was  invited  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  go  to  Spain. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Florence  was 
transferred  to  Madrid,  the  last  of  the  AFSC 
delegates,  to  oversee  the  distribution  of  tlie  last 
million  dollars’  worth  of  provisions,  and  to  help 
in  the  repatriation  of  children  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  during  the  Civil  War. 

W hile  m Madrid,  Florence  met  and  married 

c,'„  o",'n'Wright’  British  -^-manager  of  the 
Shell  Oil  interests  in  Spain. 

When  Dr.  Carlton  Hayes  was  named  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  Florence  was  offered  the  position 
of  personal  secretary  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  a post  she 
occupied  for  about  two  years. 

Surviving  are  her  husband  and  three  daugh- 
ters:  Mary.  Kathryn,  and  Frances,  l.ois  Con- 
ard  Gassier,  u9,  is  her  sister. 
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nr  famous  Interior  Decorating  Service 


includes  complete  furnishings  of  dormitories , 


apartments , hotels,  offices,  any  public  buildings 


Modern  bedroom  furniture  by  Carrom  is  typical  of  our  fine  designs 
made  specially  for  dormitories,  students’  houses.  Sturdily  constructed 
of  hardwood,  finished  in  light,  warm  tones,  it  is  functional,  durable, 
space-saving  and  pleasant  to  live  with. 


Long-established  as  “head- 
quarters for  homemakers,” 
Sterling’s  has  a proud  reputa- 
tion, too,  for  furnishing  every- 
thing from  a huge  auditorium 
to  dormitory  rooms.  No  job 
is  too  large  or  too  email  to 
merit  the  individualized  at- 
tention of  our  experts  . . . and 
you  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  from  a selection  of 
famous-name  furniture,  floor 
coverings,  etc.  Our  Contract 
Sales  Division  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. Call  Cherry  1-5959. 


Sterling  Sc  Welch 

contract  sales  division,  Sterling  Lindner  Davis 

Cleveland , Ohio 


